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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFKCT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— Goethe. 
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THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Unper THe SOLE Manacement or Mr. J. RUSSELL. 
Production of Offenbach’s “GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN.” 
te wonderful success of this highly-popular Operatic 


: Extravaganza, not only in Paris, but in Vienna and other Continental cities, 
has induced Mr, Russell, at great cost, to introduce it to an English audience. It will 
therefore be performed, for the first time in this country, at Covent Garden Theatre 
on MONAY NEXT, NovemBer 18th, when, in order to give duo effect to this, Offen- 
bach's most important work, the whole of the vast r of th will 
be brought into requisition. 
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MONDAY NEXT, November 18ra, will be performed, for the first time in this 
country, with New Scenery, Costumes, aud Appointments, the Operatic and 
Spectacular Extravaganza of 


“THE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN.” 


Music by OrFesBacu. 
Produced under the Direction of Mr. A. Harris, 

Fritz, Mr. W. Harrison; Prince Paul, Mr. Stoyle; Baron Puck, Mr. Frank 
Matthews; Baron Grog, Mr. Odell; Nepomuc, Mr. Fred Payne ; General Boom, 
Mr. Aynsley Cook; Wanda, Miss Augusta Thomson; and the Orand Duchess, 
Miss Julia Mathews (her first appearance in England). 

Conpuctor—Mr. BETJEMANN. 

At the conclusion of the performance, the National Anthem will be sung by the 
whole Company. 

The Incidental Ballet arranged by M. Alexandre Fusch (of the Académie Impériale 
de Musique, Paris, and the principal Continental Theatres). 

The Military Band under the Direction of Mr. Fred y. 

Chorus-master, Mr. Smithson; the Machinery by Mr. Sloman ; the Appointments 
by Mr. Labhart; the Dresses by Mrs. James and Mr, Coombes. 
aun Opera commences each evening at Eight o'clock. Doors open at half-past 

ven, 

Prices of Admission—Stage Boxes, £4 4s.; Grand Tier, £3 3s.; Pit Tier, £2 12s, 
6d. ; First Tier, £2 2s., £1 11s, 6d., and £1 1s.; Second Tier, 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 7s; 
Dress Circle, 5s ; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, Two First Rows, Reserved, 
3s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, Unreserved, 2s; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 

The Box-office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open daily from Ten till Five, 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Hall. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


SHORT SEASON OF OPERA. 


Mdlle. Titiens. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Novemper 16TH (this time only), 
. eber's Grand Romantic Opera, 


f 
‘OBERON.” 

Reiza, Mdlle. Titiens; Fatima, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Rosilda, Mdlle. Corsi; 
Puck, Madame Demeric-Lablache; Mermaid, Mdlle. Bauermeister; Scheras- 
min, Mr, Santley ; Babekan, Signor Gassier ; L’Emiro, Signor Zoboli; Hassan, 
Signor Agretti; Sir Huon, Signor Tombesi ; Oberon, Signor Bettini. 

Conpuctor—Sicnor ARDITI. 


NEXT WEEK. 


Madlle. Titiens. 
MONDAY NEXT, November 18th, Mozart's Opera, ‘‘ LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 
Il Conte d'Almaviva, Mr. Santley ; Figaro, Signor Gassier ; Bartolo, Signor Foli; 
Basilio, Mr. Lyall; Don Curzio, Signor Agretti; Antonio, Signor Casaboni; 











RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. — Madame Sinico, Signor 
Foli, and Mr. Tom Hobler. Solo Pianoforte, Miss Amy Coyne (her first appear- 
ance). Conductor, Mr. Manns, 
Programme includes Symphony in G (Oxford), Haydn; Overtures ‘* Zauberfléte " 
or - “L'Enfant Prodigue” (Auber); Rondo Cappriccioso, E minor (Men- 
elssohn), &c. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown ; Guinea Scason Tickets free; Reserved Stalls, Half-a- 
Crown each, at the Palace. 
The Concert Hall thoroughly enclosed and warm, and quite free from draught. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exrrzr Hati.— 
Conductor, Mx. COSTA,—The THIRTY-SIXTH SEASON will COM- 
MENCE Next Fripay, November the 22nd, with a Performance of MENDELSSOHN's 
“ELIJAH.” Princi _ Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Robertine 
Henderson, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Julia Elten, Mr, Cummings, Mr, Santiey, 


ete, 

The Band and Chorus, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist of, 
as usual, nearly 700 Performers. 

Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Area or Gallery, 5s, ; Unreserved, 3s, ; now 
ready at the Society's Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


HE THIRD BALLAD CONCERT.—On Wepyespay 
Eveninc, Novemper 27th, the THIRD of the LONDON BALLAD CON- 
CER‘TS, under the Direction of Mr. JOHN BOOSEY. Vocalists — 
Sherrington and Mdlle. Liebhart, Mdlle. Drasdil and Madame Sainton-Dolby, Herr 
Reichardt and Mr. Nelson Varley (the new tenor), Pianoforte, Mr. James L. 
Wehli; Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Other engagements are 
pending, The St. Cecilia Choral Society of 80 voices, under the direction of Mr. OC. 
. Hargitt. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. The programme will, as before, comprise 
Part-Songs, Glees, Trios, Duets, a Selection of Songs and Ballads, and popular In- 
strumental Solos, Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s, ; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets, to be 
had of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall ; Chappell and Co., and Lamborn Cock and Co., 
a Bond Street; Keith and Prowse, Cheapside; and Boosey and Co,, Holles 
eet. 


ME: FRANK ELMORE begs to announce that he will 
I give a GRAND CONCERT, at the AssemsLy Rooms, Erne Anus, St. Jouy's 
Woop, on Monpay Eventnc, November 187TH, to commence at Eight o'clock. He 
will be assisted by the followlng Eminent Artists :—Vocalists—Madlle. i 
Salvi, Malle. i.ouisa Van Noorden, Madsme Emmeline Cole,and Madame Laura 
Baxter; Mr. Frank Elmore, Mr. Winn, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Ransford. 
Instrumentalists — Pianoforte, Miss Madeline Schiller; Harp, Herr Oberthur. 
Conductors—Messrs. Frank Mori, P. E. Van Noorden, and G. B. Allen. Reserved 
Seats (numbered), 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Area, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. 
Frank Elmore, at his residence, 128, Adelaide Road, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Squarg 
(celebrated for Concerts, Balls, Weddings, Lectures, Conversaziones, Bazaars, 
Meetings, etc.) may be ENGAGED. For terms, apply to WILLIAM FisH, Manager, 
and Ropert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, 
ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 


YHE NEW OPERETTA HOUSE, Kixe’s Cross 
(Liverpool Street).—Manager and Musical Director, Mr. HOWARD GLOVER. 
is respectfully d that the NEW OPERETTA HOUSE will be 
OPENED for the season on Monpay November 25th, Composers wishing to have 
works produced, Operatic Students desirous of being instructed and brought out, and 
Artists seeking introduction to the London public, should apply at once to Mr. 
Howarp Grower, 7, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. Daily Practice on the 
Stage. 























Cherubino, Mad Demeric-Lablache ; Marcellina, Mdlle. Bauermeistor ; Susanna, 
Malle. Sinico; and La Contessa, Mdlle. Titiens. 








Mdlile. Clara Louise Kellogg. 

TUESDAY NEXT, November 19th, Verdi's Opera, * Ce TRAVIATA.” Alfredo, 
Mr. Hohler ; Germont Giorgio, Mr. Santley ; Gastone, Signor Agretti; Il Barone 
Daphol, Signor Zoboli; Marchese d’Obiguy, Signor Casaboni ; Medico, Signor Foli ; 
Giuseppe, Mr. Lyall; Flora Bervoix, Mdlle. Corsi; Annina, Mdlle. Bauermeister ; 
and Violetta, Mdlle. Kellogg. 

Commence at Eight o'clock. 

Stalls, 168, ; Dress Circle, 10s. 6d. ; Upper Circle, 5s, ; Pit, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. Pri- 

Yate Boxes, One Guinea and upwards. Box-office of the Theatre open ilaily from 


Ten till Six, 
M DLLE. TITIENS.—Malle. Trr1ens will appear THIS 
1 EVENING (SATURDAY) as REIZA in Weber's Opera, “ OBERON;" 





EXCELLENT AND SUPERIOR WINES. 
ST. JULIAN (superior), 25s. 6d.; ST. JULIAN (No. 2), 21s. 6d. ; 
ST. ESTEPHE, 18s. 6d.; ST. EMILLION, 15s. 6d.; and Fine MEDOC, 14s, 6d. 
R. VAN PRAAG begs to inform his Friends and 
Customers that he is now enabled to forward them the above excellent 
WINES, VINTAGE 1862. Mr. Van Praac still adheres to the above low prices 


(for CASH ONLY), notwithstanding the failure of the crops again this year, and 
insures all the articles to be genuine; shipped direct from Bordeaux. Mr, Vaw 





TT pon Monday next, November Leth, as La Contessa, in Mozart's Opera, “Le Nozze 


Applications to be made to Mr. Vam Passa, at his Office, 244, Regent St. (2nd Floor). 
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MADAME BURRINGTON 
(Contralto) 
at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for ORA- 


8 
i TORIOS, OPERA, and CONCERTS, during the forthcoming Season. 
ADDRESS: Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 244, Recent Street, W. 


ADAME TACOANI, Mrz. LEONARD WAL &R, 
and Mr. ALFRED HEMMING will sing the Trio, ““I NAVIGAN .I,” at 
the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, on the evening ol the 26th November. 


M ADAME RABY BARRETT, Soprano, respectfully 
A announces that she gives Lessons in Italian and English Singing, and that 
she is open to receive engagements in town or country for Concerts or Private Partics, 
Address—2, Nottingham Place, York Gate, Regent's Park. 








MR. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) 
IS OPEN TO 
ENGAGEMENTS FOR ORATORIOS AND CONCERTS. 
ADDRESS: 
Messrs, DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


“ ARRAH-NA-POGUE.” 


HE Banp of the Roya Princess's Toeatre, under the 
direction of Mr. J. Barnarp, perform between the Acts of the above 
renowned Drama, “*THE LIGHT DIVISION POLKA,” by WELLINGTON 
Guernsey, and the famous National Set of Irish Quadrilles, ““‘THE BAY OF 
DUBLIN.” Both pieces are nightly received with immense applause by crowded and 


fashionable audiences. 

N ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing this new and successful 
Ballad (Words by H. Hersgx, Esq.; Music by Rose Hersek), November 

18th, Kennington; 19th, Peckham; 2ist, St. Pancras; 25th, St. George's Hall ; 25th, 

Hoxton; 26th, Godalming; 28th, Whittington Hall; 30th, Chester ; December 2nd, 

Blackburn. 


M ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benepict’s Grand 

Variations on “LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” November 18th, Ken- 
=" 25th, Hoxton; 26th, Godalming ; December 6th, Brighton (Evening Con- 
cert), 


M ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing in Mendelssohn's Elijah, 

Brighton, December 6th; Southampton, 10th; York, 17th (Afessiah) ; Leeds, 
21st nr and can accept engagements en route.—8, Westbourne Square, Hyde 
Park, 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing on the 

18th instant at Marlborough; 19th, Chelmsford; 22nd, Sacred Harmonie 

Society, Exeter Hall (Zlijah) ; December 12:h, St. James's Hall (Athalie) ; Janasry 

ith, Coalbrookdale; 9th, Brixton; 22nd, Leeds: February 6th, Islington; 11th, 

Newbury ; 12th, Stroud ; 17th, 19th, 21st, Newcastle; 24th, Lancaster ; 27th, Vaux- 

hall, All communications relative to Engagements and Pupils to be addressed to. 
her residence, 19, Newman Street, W. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON and Mr. WELLS 
will sing OrrEenBacn’s popular Duet, “I’M AN ALSATIAN,” at Marl- 
borough, November 18th, 


ISS FANNY HALDANE will sing “I'M NOT IN 

LOVE, REMEMBER,” accompanied on the Harp by Mr, Freperick Cuat- 

TERTON, at Clifton, November 21st and 22nd; Barnet, December 10th; Henley-on- 
Thames, 12th; Newbury, 17tn; Peckham; Christ Church Schools, Jan. 6th, 











“A DAY TOO LATE.” 




















ISS KATHLEEN RYAN begs to acquaint the Public 


and her Pupils that she has arrived in Town for the Season. Address—2, 
Kildare Terrace, Westbourne Park, W. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her Favourite 


Song, “* CHERRY RIPE,” with Variations (composed expressly for her), at 
all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours in the Midland and Eastern Counties, 
in December and January. 


h ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her New Song, 
“SONGSTERS OF SPRING,” expressly composed for her by ALFRED 


Carver (Words by B. B. Stevens), at all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours 
in the Midland and Eastern Counties, in December and January, 


ISS BERRY GREENING is re-engaged at several of 


the towns at which she sang on her Tour just concluded to sing the 
‘ MESSIAH” at Christmas. She is now making engagements for a second Tour 
for December (Midland Counties), and for a third Tour in January in the Eastern 
Counties, Letters to be addressed care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, London, W. 


\ ISS MORI and Mr. ALFRED HEMMING will sing 


Nicotai’s popular and effective Duet, “ONE WORD,” at Miss Clinton 
Fynes' Evening Concert, Wednesday, November 20th. 

















DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Soprano-Contralto (of 
La Scala, Milan, and Teatro Orienta, Madrid), is at liberty to accept Engage- 
ments and Pupils, 
“* Mdlle. Angelina Salvi possesses a fine voice... . good school .. . . an addi- 
tion to the concert-room.”—Musical World, October 26, 1867, 
“The great feature of the evening was the artistic rendering of ** Ah quel giorno” 
by Mdlle, Angelina Salvi."— Weekly Dispatch, October 26, 1867. 
Address care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI will sing Wetiineron 
Guernsey's new song, “‘ THE SPRING,” at Mr. Frank Elmore's Concert, 
Eyre Arms, Monday Evening, November 18th, 


\ DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 


her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 
Autumn and Winter season in the Provinces, including Scotland and Ireland. All 
communications addressed to her at Messrs. MrtzLer's, 37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., will receive immediate attention. 


R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Buumenruat’s popu- 


lar song, ‘* THE MESSAGE,” at Birmingham, November 16th (Tus Day). 


R. W. THORPE BRIGGS will sing Herr Kuoss’s 


new song, ‘* THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” at Marlborough, November 18th. 


R. DEACON begs to announce his return to Town for 
the Season,—10, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 














N 
N 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his admired song, 
| “ AIRY, FAIRY LILIAN,” at his Concert at the Eyre Arms, St. John's 
Wood, Monday Evening, November 18th, 


¥ ALFRED HEMMING will sing Mr. Brvurutn’s 
Ballad, ‘‘THE ORPHAN'S TEAR," at Miss Clinton Fynes’ Concert, 
November 20th, at the Beethoven Rooms, 


R. J. T. CARRODUS begs to announce his return to 


Town on the 23rd of this month.—2, Park Place West, Gloucester Gate, N.W 


R. W. WELLS will sing Ascuer’s “ ALICE, 


WHERE ART THOU?” at Marlborough, November 18th. 

















\ 


44 R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 
L\ _ continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 
Bands, on moderate terms, Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- , 

lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz’s residence, 37, Golden Square, 


7 R. BRANDON will sing Herr Koss’ new and popular 
\ song, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” at Rotheram and Gloucester, during 
November, and at all engagements, 


R. CHARLES HALL ar HOME (199, Euston Road, 
al N.W.), where he will be happy to resume his Instruction in the Art of Sing- 
ing for the Concert Room and the Stage. 


Me KING HALL having returned to London, will be 
\y glad to receive his Pupils fur the Pianoforte and Harmonium at 199, Euston 
Road, N.W. 


VV R. SEYMOUR SMITH will sing Mr. WirForp 

MorGan’s popuiar song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY "— 
Hampton, November 20th ; Sapen Hall, 28th ; Stratford, December 10th ; Truro, 13th; 
Plymouth, 17th; Devonport, 18th. 


iy R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 

popular song, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” atall his Engage- 
ments during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled.”"—Morning Advertiser, v 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘ My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”—Globe, 

“* Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy. 
—Alorning Star, 


N R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing Mr. Grorae 
Russe.u's new sacred song, ‘‘ HE HATH REMEMBERED HIS MERCY,” 
at the Composer's Concert, at Croydon, December 10th. 


























| ig ANNA HILES (Soprano) is now making her 
Engagements in the Provinces, for the Winter Seaso: 
Concerts, Address—5, Meadow Lane, Leeds, ' nn 








R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Cordwainers’ Hall, November 
20th; and at Croydon, December 10th. 
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Paul Febal's Past. 


The last dramatic work by M. Paul Féval is La Chouanne, 
founded on a novel entitled Bouche de Fer, and lately brought out 
at the Ambigu Comique. I do not profess to have studied the 
novel very closely, but, unless I am grievously misinformed, a 
serious operation has been performed in order to adapt it to the 
stage. ‘The principal male personage in the book, a zealous 
Chouan, is transformed into a female, a zealous Chouanne, the 
author having graciously allowed him to die prematurely, and 
leave his exploits to be performed by his widow. I will endeavour 
to give a notion of the story as told on the stage of the Ambigu. 

M. Geraud, a distinguished advocate of Rennes, shortly after 
the Restoration, has made up his mind to marry Marguerite, 
engaged as a governess to his daughter Clémence. Unfortunately 
the lady’s repute is not of the highest quality. A young advocate 
of Paris is in the habit of visiting her, and the frequency of his 
visits is not to be explained by any hypothesis consistent with 
good morals. She has, indeed, an ardent defender in Jeanne 

uieu, a *¢ conductrice de voiture,” and moreover the Chowanne 
of the title, but Jeanne is not so popular a person that her 
opinions carry much weight. Really, however, Marguerite is a 
perfectly virtuous woman. In former days she became the wife 
of the Count de Triomec, subsequently deceased in foreign parts, 
and the young man who has occasioned the scandal is her own 
son. However, the documents necessary for the proof of her 
marriage are not to be procured, and Marguerite, understanding 
her false position, has determined to abandon the project of a 
marriage with M. Géraud, and to retire until she is provided with 
vouchers of respectability. ‘This spirit of self-devotion is not at 
all to the taste of Goujeux, a wicked iron-master, who, for reasons 
presently to be explained, wishes the marriage to take place, and 
overcomes the scruples of Marguerite by falsely telling her that 
Géraud is already acquainted with the whole truth. ‘The nuptial 
ceremony is duly performed, and the newly wedded pair, on quit- 
ting church, find themselves in the presence of a serious squabble. 
Young Triomec, who has come from Paris the evening before, 
and who, hearing the name of his mother mentioned in a dis- 
respectful manner, has challenged two of the loudest talkers, has 
just punished each with a slight wound, when he is met by his 
mother and her bridegroom. Géraud, hearing that the duels have 
been fought for the sake of his wife by the young advocate, shows 
all becoming gratitude, but, though Triomec is now authorized 
to visit his mother’s residence, he never opens his mouth in ex- 
planation of his real position, persuaded that Géraud is already 
acquainted with the truth. ‘This line of conduct completely 
answers the purpose of Goujeux, who causes Géraud to become 
jealous of Triomec, and to forbid his visits to the house. The 
villanies of Goujeux have all originated from a desire to possess 
the property legally pertaining to the noble house of Triomec. In 
default of a direct heir to the deceased Count this will revert to 
the seamp Kerdanio, who is a distant relation to the family, and 
whose rights have been purchased by Goujeux. Géraud, whose 
mind is perpetually embittered against his wife by the insinuations 
of Goujeux, has, after wounding ‘T'riomec in a duel, surrendered 
himself into the hands of justice, so much disgusted with life that 
he does not even propose to defend himself. While he is in prison 
he is visited by Goujeux, who hypocritically feigns compassion, and 
brings him the poison by means of which he hopes to escape the 
scaffold. Jeanne the Chouanne, ardently devoted to the interests 
of the Triomec family, has in the meantime done her best for the 
sake of the young advocate. She has made the unworthy Kerdanio 
80 heartily ashamed of his complicity with Goujeux that the 
luckless be one puts an end to his own existence, and, having 
recovered the missing documents, has placed them in the hands of 
Géraud, who in his state of despair takes no notice of their con- 
tents. While things are in this state Goujeux, sitting in prison 
with Géraud, falls asleep, and, in a few broken sentences uncon- 
sciously uttered, tells so much truth to Géraud that the long- 
deceived man wakes him up and insists on a further explanation. 
The villain attempts to stab his victim, but is arrested by a shot 
from the Chouanne, who, in her endeavours to reach Géraud, has 
sealed the prison walls, and has arrived just in time to perform 
an act of moral justice. Another blessing is at hand. Young 
4riomec has not only recovered from his wound, but while his 
stepfather has been lying in prison has professionally defended 





him in court, and obtained an acquittal. That he also may have 
his reward he is allowed to marry Clémence, the daughter of 
Géraud. 

This is a badly constructed story. By mere accident do the 
virtuous persons fall into scrapes, and by mere accident do they 
get out again. As for the foolish reticence of Marguerite, two 
words from whom spoken at the right time would have prevented 
all the mischief, it reminds one of the exclamation of the critic on 
the first night of Otway’s Orphan, ‘‘ What a deal of trouble a 
farthing rushlight would have saved !” 

Shaver Silver. 


—— 
“HANOVER SQUARE.” 
(From the “Daily News.”) 

Under this local title, following a practice of late years applied to 
several literary periodicals, Messrs, Ashdown and Parry have just 
brought out a monthly magazine consisting of original vocal and 
instrumental music, composed expressly for this publication by some 
of the most eminent professors of the day—the editorship confided to 
the able hands of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, the accomplished pianist, 
Messrs. Ashdown and Parry, whose address furnishes the title of their 
new work, are we!l-known as the successors to Messrs. Wessel and Co., 
by whom much excellent music was first introduced to the English 
public, especially the works of Chopin. The new venture of Messrs. 
Ashdown and Parry can scarcely fail of success, furnishing, as it pro- 
poses to do monthly, some thirty pages of original vocal and instru- 
mental music, neatly and clearly printed in large octavo form, at the 
price of one shilling. The number for the current month contains two 
pianoforte picces, a song, and a ballad. Mr. Benedict’s “ Sorrows and 
Joys,” which he entitles a “ sketch,” is somewhat more elaborate than 
that description would imply. It is a well-written fantasia, with several 
changes of time and style, alternating “ from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe,” the latter feature being illustrated by the chorale movement 
with which the piece terminates; the simple phrases of the melody 
being skilfully interwoven with more florid features, and afterwards 
combined with some bold octave passages for the left hand, forming an 
effective close to a piece that will be tound both pleasing and advan- 
tageous in practice. The other pianoforte piece, “Bright Hours,” a 
caprice, by Mr. Sydney Smith, will be acceptable to the admirers of the 
light style of dance music. Mr. Sullivan’s song to Tennyson’s words, 
“ What does little Birdie say?” while simple and unpretending in 
style, is full of graceful elegance; and the accompaniment, although 
within the reach of the smallest player, is written with that neatness 
and finish which evidence the thoroughly well-trained musician. Mr, 
Smart's “ Bessie Bell” is in the true English ballad style, and far 
superior to most modern pieces of its class. Altogether the first num- 
ber of Hanover Square promises well for the future of the undertaking. 


SHEFFIELD.—A concert of vocal and instrumental music took place at 
the Cutlers’ Hall last night, when Miss Twigg, daughter of our towns- 
man, Mr. Twigg, who for a number of years has been a prominent 
member of the Choral Union, made her début as a concert singer. The 
young lady met with a most flattering reception. The applause was 
still greater at the close of her songs, which tested her vocal powers to 
the utmost, Miss Twigg’s voice is high and flexible, and of a mellow 
and pleasing character. She displayed a good deal of humour in sing- 
ing “Shy Robin,” for which she received a loud encore, in answer to 
which she sang Arditi’s “ Il Bacio,” in a very charming and brilliant 
manner. Nor was Miss Twigg any less successful in the concerted 
pieces, in which she was joined by Mr. Birtles as tenor and Mr. Eyre as 
bass. The former sang “Thou art so near and yet so far,” very pleas- 
ingly. The instrumental part of the programme was intrusted to Mdlle. 
A. Kuper as pianist and Mr. J. Peck as violinist. Besides joining Mr, 
Peck in De Beriot’s and Osborne’s grand duo from William Tell, and 
Maurer’s duet, “ Les Inseperables,” Op. 45, for piano and violin, Mdile. 
Kuper played two fantasias by Thalberg, Vincent Wallace’s grand 
galop, “The Czar,” which she repeated by desire, and another tran- 
scription, proving herself a most accomplished player. Herr 
Schéllhammer acted as accompanist. The room was crowded to the 
doors, and the audience seemed to enjoy the entertainment thoroughly, 
and the concert must have proved most encouraging to Miss Twigg.— 
Sheffield Inaependent, Nov. 8th. 

AMBORNE Cuorat Socitery.—A most excellent performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah was given by the Camborne Choral Society, on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 29th, in the New Assembly Room. The 
orchestra contained about seventy performers, and the manner in which 
the whole of this profound and elaborate work was rendered, evident! 
showed the result of long and careful practice, together with a thoroug 
appreciation of its manifold beauties, on the part of the choir and their 
talented conductor, Mr. J, H. Nunn (A.R.A.), upon whom it reflected 
the highest credit.—Cornish Yelegraph. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The favourable impression created by Mdlle. Kellogg as Mar- 
garet, in Faust, has been fairly sustained by her Violetta. Object 
as we may, singers, especially young singers, will perforce include 
the Traviata in their repertory, and in portraying the character of 
its heroine the accomplished American lady is only doing what 
almost every operatic artist possessed of the required ability has 
done before her since the phthisical ‘ unfortunate” was first 
introduced to a sympathetic English audience by Mdlle. Marietta 
Piccolomini (in 1856). Protest, however earnest, being clearly to 
no purpose, it is as well to let the Traviata have its day, while 
indulging in the hope that a time is not far distant when the eyes 
of the theatrical world will be open to its impropriety—to its 
repulsiveness as a story, and its worthlessness as a moral lesson. 

Madlle. Kellogg’s conception of Violetta is throughout dramati- 
cally faithful. She contrives to make this evident, moreover, 
without recourse to means which, by bringing the assumption 
within the sphere of strict actuality, rob it of the thin veil of 
idealism that alone can make it tolerable to reflecting minds. 
Here and there a slight cough, here and there a mild fainting fit, 
suffice to inform the spectators that the gay young creature before 
them is by no means in the enjoyment of that vigorous health 
which would account for her almost uninterrupted flow of animal 
spirits. The consciousness on Violetta’s part that she is loved by 
Alfredo seems to grow naturally into existence; the dwelling 
upon what to her is a wholly unaccustomed sensation, in the 
soliloquy, ‘* E strano! e strano,” leading to the plaintive slow 
movement, ‘‘ Ah forse é lui che l’anima,” is marked by extreme 
sensibility ; and the sudden revulsion of feeling which convinces 
her that it is after all but a dream, a vanity of vanities, is, 
while without exaggeration, truly and forcibly expressed. Mdlle. 
Kellogg understands this phase in the career of the ‘‘ Traviata” 
much as it was understood by Mdlle. Piccolomini ; but, presenting 
it in softer colours, and with less sudden and violent contrasts, 
she makes it all the more attractive. On the other hand, the 
American is a far more practised singer than the Italian, and 
though she hardly gives the “ brindisi” with a spirit equal to that 
exhibited -by her earliest predecessor, she enters quite as heartily 
into the love duet with Alfredo, and imparts a vocal significance to 
the slow movement and air at the termination of the first act of 
which Mdlle. Piccolomini was in no way capable. Indeed, with 
‘“Ah forse é lui” and its livelier sequel the success of Malle. 
Kellogg may be said to have been established. In the next act, 
however, where, her passion for Alfredo at its height, Violetta, 
at the solicitation of his exemplary papa, resigns all claim upon 
him, Mdlle. Kellogg revealed a depth of pathos for which we 
had scarcely given her credit. The entire interview with the 
elder Germont was admirable in conception and expression ; and 
equally telling, because equally natural, was the scene that ensues, 
where, in presence of a large assembly, Violetta is openly insulted 
by the lover in consideration for whose future happiness she has 
shown such rare self-abnegation. We are unable to recall a more 
earnest and striking portrayal of this situation — a situation 
calculated better than any other in the opera to invoke sympathy 
for the person of the heroine. ‘That it was appreciated by the 
audience as it merited the double call and unanimous applause 
with which Mdlle. Kellogg was honoured after the descent of the 
curtain satisfactorily proved. The concluding scene, where death 
steps in between Violetta and a happiness all the greater because 
wholly unanticipated, was worthy of what had gone before. ‘That 
any absolutely novel effect should be evolved out of this was not 
to.be hoped for. Enough that in the hands of the new comer 
not a necessary detail was overlooked, and that her performance 
in a dramatic sense was everywhere carefully and elaborately 
finished. That the music was well executed may easily be credited 
after what has been adduced ; and a happier example of the art of 
wedding vocal to dramatic expression than Violetta’s melancholy 
apostrophe to her lost illusions (‘‘ Addio del passato bei sogni 
ridenti”) could with difficulty be cited. While the fading strength 
of the moribund lady was eloquently conveyed in the tremulous 
tones of the voice, every phrase—nay, every note-—was musical 
and in tune. Not to dwell upon the hackneyed duet, ‘ Parigi o 
cara,” or its familiar sequel, “ Gran Dio! morir si giovane,” the 
most impassioned, if not, as Donizetti's Polyeucte can testify, the 
most original, phrase put into the mouth of Violetta,; or; indeed, 





to enter into further details, the success of Mdlle. Kellogg in the 
Traviata was just as complete and just as legitimately earned as 
in Faust. 

The other principal characters were sustained by Mr. Hohler 
(Alfredo), Signor Foli (the Doctor), and Mr. Santley oc hageog’ > 
Mr. Santley’s delivery of the sentimental appeal to Alfredo, “ Di 
Provenza il mare,” was, as usual, perfect, and drew down an 
enthusiastic ‘‘ encore.” 

a 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The first concert of the tenth season—the 268th since the foun- 
dation—was held on Monday night at St. James’s Hall, in presence 
of one of those thoroughly musical audiences upon whom no fine 
point is lost, and who are just as able to understand the intrinsic 
worth of a composition as to appreciate the manner of its execution. 
The director, _ S. Arthur Chappell, knows well how to interest 
such listeners, and rarely has he made a selection more happily 
varied or more generally attractive. Only one name occurred 
twice ; but the name was ‘‘ Beethoven,” and no one was likely to 
complain of a preference shown to the greatest of instrumental 
composers. According to custom we subjoin the programme in 
full:— 

Part I. 
Serenade Trio, in D major, Op, 8, for violin, 
viola, and violoncello ... ane an 
Song, “ Swedish Winter Song” * she 
Songs, ‘To Chloe,” and ‘May Dew ” oe 
Fantasia Sonata, in G major, Op. 78, for 
pianoforte alone ose ove oe 

Part II. 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 12, No. 1, for piano- 
forte and violin ove ove one 
Duet, “ Per valli, per boschi ” aa = 
Quartet, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two 

violins, viola, and violoncello .-» Haydn. 

The serenade in D, one of those pieces with which Beethoven 
enriched the art while yet his musical household gods were Haydn 
and Mozart, written when he was in his twenty-eighth year, and 
before he had settled for good in the Austrian capital, was first 
brought publicly forward at the Monday Popular Concerts. Many 
such compositions have been rescued from unmerited neglect by 
means of these classical entertainments, and few have been welcomed 
more heartily than the work under notice, in which it is trium- 
phantly shown how much effect can be created by a practised 
master out of a simple combination of three stringed instruments. 
The fifth performance of the serenade was as keenly enjoyed as the 
first ; and, as has invariably been the case, the graceful polonaise, 
last but two of seven movements, was unanimously called for again. 
The execution was all that could be wished, Herr Ludwig Straus, 
a violinist distinguished even in the country which gave birth to 
Ernst, and which has adopted Joseph Joachim, taking the leading 
part, Mr. H. Blagrove, the viola, and Signor Piatti, facile princeps 
among living artists, the violoncello. In the subsequent quartet 
these skilled professors were joined by Herr L. Ries, who since the 
institution of the Monday Popular Concerts has, with unceasing 
credit, held the post of second violin. The fact that this was 
the tenth public performance of one of the most masterly of 
Haydn’s compositions for the chamber alone deserves mention. 
‘The quartet in D minor is among those works which, written after 
Mozart had declared himself the first musician of his time, a position 
cheerfully assigned to him by Haydn the greatest of his contem- 
ama prove most convincingly how Haydn, whose influence on 

fozart’s first works is unquestionable, was by the maturer efforts 
of that admirable genius even more strongly influenced in turn. 
The history of the musical art contains few things more noteworthy 
than the record of a man who, first teacher and then taught was 
equally great as taught and teacher. 

The pianoforte solo, chosen from the works of one who, though 
he died 40 years ago, has till very lately been recognized exclu- 
sively as a composer of songs, was in grateful contrast with the 
pieces we have named. With Haydn, Schubert had little in 
common, and with the earlier Beethoven nearly as little. From 
the outset this most prolific and wonderful musician who, dying at 
the age of 31, left a whole library of compositions, in almost 


Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn. 
Sterndale Bennett. 


Schubert. 


Beethoven. 
Blangini. 
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every known form, behind him, revealed an independence that 
unmistakably proclaimed him an original thinker. Speculate as 
we may upon the aid he is said to have derived from the counsels 
of this and that musician, Schubert was beyond question chiefly 
self-instructed. Salieri, while fully aware of his extraordi 
ability, could make no more out of Schubert than he could make 
out of Beethoven ; and Salieri was by no means a common man— 
as the much-praised Gluck knew, to his own special advantage. 
The “‘ Fantasia-sonata ” in G, introduced for the first time near 
the end of last season, was then received with a favour that amply 
justified its speedy repetition. One of the ripest productions of 
its author, it is, as Schumann justly remarks, “an organic whole 
animated throughout by the same spirit.” Original from one end 
to the other, and beautiful as it is original, there is a spirit of 
tender melancholy about the whole, which even the affected gaiety 
of the final allegretto, with melody enough in itself to have formed 
the material for half-a-dozen sonatas, is powerless to dispel. Each 
separate movement, however, is nearly as perfect as could be 
imagined ; and it is almost invidious to single out the andante as 
the most perfect of the four. Why the ‘‘ Sonata Fantasia” should 
not be included in the same volume as the other known ten piano- 
forte sonatas of Schubert—seeing that it is as much of a sonata 
and as little of a ‘‘ fantasia,” properly so termed, as any of its 
companions—it is difficult to understand. ‘‘ Sonata,” or “ Fan- 
tasia,” however, it little matters. The audience listened to it 
with rapt attention, applauded movement after movement, and 
loudly called for the player (Madame Arabella Goddard) at the 
conclusion. ‘The more of Schubert the better. Two of his quar- 
tets, his quintet in C, his octett in F, three or four of his pianoforte 
sonatas and other pieces, have already been introduced by Mr. 
Chappell, whom the reception accorded to the ‘‘ Sonata Fantasia” 
in G will, it is to be hoped, encourage in further exploring the 
same rich mine. 

The duet for pianoforte and violin, the first of a set of three 
sonatas dedicated by Beethoven to Salieri, and the very first from 
the master who, years later, wrote the famous sonata dedicated to 
Kreutzer, and other pieces unparalleled in their kind, had not 
been heard before at the Monday Popular Concerts. Beethoven’s 
beginnings were greater than the endings of most composers ; and 
this vigorous sonata is not the least signal example of a truth now 
universally admitted. It was played by Madame Goddard and 
Herr Straus in a style that pleased beyond measure, and drew 
down plaudits both frequent and genuine. 

The vocal music at this concert was excellent. Mendelssohn’s 
plaintive ‘‘ Winterlied” (from Op. 19), known in English as 
“Swedish Winter Song,” was sung by Miss Cecilia Westbrook, 
who has both a good voice and a good style, with such charmingly 
unaffected expression that the audience insisted upon hearing it 
again. This young lady promises to be a valuable acquisition to 
the concerts in St. James’s Hall. Not less welcome were the two 
songs of Professor Sterndale Bennett—‘t To Chloe in Sickness” 
(Burns), and ‘‘May Dew "—each in its way a gem, sung, and 
admirably well sung, by Mr. Cummings. The lady and gentleman 
agreeably joined their voices in Blangini’s duet, “Per valli, per 
boschi.” ‘The accompanist at the piano was, as usual, Mr. Bene- 
dict, who has occupied the position at these entertainments from 
the beginning, and to replace whom with advantage would be 
hardly possible, so perfect a master is he of an art more difficult 
of acquirement than is generally believed. 

At the next concert, ae Mozart’s popular clarinet quintet, 
with Mr. Lazarus as clarinet, the violoncello sonata in D of Men- 
delssohn, with Signor Piatti as violoncello, and a quartet by 
Haydn, never introduced before, a very interesting novelty is 
promised, in an eighth book of Songs Without Words by Mendels- 
sohn, not yet printed, and, therefore, entirely unknown to the 
gee performance of these is intrusted to Madame Arabella 








Brestav.—Herr Joachim played at the second concert of the 
Orchestral Union, under the direction of Dr. Damrosch. The pro- 
grainme included Symphony in E flat major, Schumann; Violin Con- 
er Beethoven; Overture to Iphigenia, Gluck ; and Suite in E major, 

ch. 

Lisnon.—Sig. Pacini’s Saffo has proved a hit. The Sisters Marchisio 
and M. Naudin gave great satisfaction in the principal parts. ‘The next 
‘novelties ” will be ZZ Trovatore, Un Ballo in Maschera, and Faust. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. .: 


The programme of last Saturday's concert—one of ‘varied and * 
unequal interest—was the following :— 
1. Overture—Preciosa ‘a ane ee 
2. Aria—‘ Constance” (Ji Seraglio)\—Herr Reichardt 
8. Grand Scena— “ Tacea la notte,” “Di tale amor” (Jl 

Trovatore) Malle. Liebhart 
4, Symphony in F, No. 8 (Op. 93) 
5. Songs: a. ‘ Morgengruss } Herr Reichardt 
6 


Weber. 
Mozart. 


+ «-» Verdi. 
aes .-- Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn. 
b, “ Nach Sevilla” , ... Dessauer. 
- New Ballad—“ Little Bird, so sweetly singing ”—Mdlle. 
Liebhart (Flute obbligato, Mr. Alfred Wells) 
7. Concerto for Violoncello (the two last movements )—the first 
time of performance at these concerts—Signor Piatti 
8. Valse Brillant—‘ Il Ballo "—Mdlle. Liebhart ... ans 
9. Overture—‘ To Prometheus ” (Op. 16)—first time of per- 
formance in England ... <a aaa nae 


G. B. Allen. 


Molique. 
F. Schira. 


Bargiel. 


An overture by.Weber is always a safe feature in any concert 
of classical music. Wonderfully picturesque, brimming over with 
melody, and readily understood by the average listener, that 
master’s preludes present a union of popularity—securing features 
almost unique. To this must be attributed the favour in 
which the overtures to Der Freischiitz, Oberon, Euryanthe, and 
Precivsa are universally held. None are better known, or more 
readily command the sympathy of a mixed audience, and, it must 
be said, also, that very few are more deserving of the position they 
enjoy. The very excellent performance of the Preciosa on Satur- 
day was heard with deep attention, notwithstanding an unfavourable 
position in the programme, and obtained the reward of applause un- 
wontedly hearty for an opening selection. Beethoven’s No. 8, always 
heard at the Crystal Palace with wonder and delight—when and 
where is it not so heard ?—was played throughout with a careful- 
ness and finish little short of marvellous. The flowing and elegant 
first movement was allowed to pass with little notice, for all 
present were eager to listen to the delicious allegretto scherzando, 
that veritable ‘‘hymn of heavenly beauty,” which a heaven- 
gifted genius made out of an after-supper catch. It is not 
too much to say that the audience drank in greedily every note, 
while it is needless to observe that when the Italian cadence— 
a sly hit at Maestro Rossini—brought the movement to a close 
they insisted upon having it all over again. For ourselves we bate 
encores, but nobody will set us down as inconsistent if we confess to 
having endorsed the demand in this special case: In the stately 
minuet Beethoven takes off his hat to salute his immediate prede- 
cessors and quondam models in symphonic writing, from whom he 
had parted company, as one would have thought, forever. It was 
gracefully done, to resign the scherzo, and, with it, the ‘‘ wild shriek 
of liberty,” in which he so much delighted, in order to put on 
court dress and conventionality as an act of homage. How he 
celebrated his regained freedom in the finale, that wonderful blend- 
ing of tragedy and comedy, of wild mirth and subdued melancholy, 
need not be told. The thing is never heard without amazement, 
for, like the mystic utterance of some oracle, it seems, at each 
attempt at understanding it, to present a new meaning. But 
though thé audience could not comprehend all, they could 
admire, and this they did heartily, if hearty applause be a test. 
In the andante from Molique’s generally effective Concerto, Signor 
Piatti brought out his marvellously fine playing to perfection. 
Such a tone, such phrasing, and such faultless manipulation, were 
surely never found in union before. ‘The remark has been made 
a thousand times, just as the artist whom it concerns has been 
a thousand times recalled to be crowned with acclamations. Both 
operations will, no doubt, go on together till the Signor can no 
longer hold the bow. Cessante causa, cessat effectus. The Herr 
Bargiel, whose overture, To Prometheus, brought the concert 
to aclose, isnow the ‘‘Stadtischer Musical Director,” at Rotterdam, 
and has, for some time, been one of the hopes of the modern Ger- 
man school. As if conscious that this particular specimen of his 
powers requires a ‘ key,” Mr. Manns ventures forward in explana- 
tion of his compatriot’s illustration of the unfortunate ‘Titan’s 
history. ‘* We can scarcely,” observes the clever conductor, in the 
book of words, ‘‘be far from a proper interpretation of the com- 
poser’s aims when we take the first portion of the majestic intro- 
duction in C major for the Titan’s grand resolve to create the 
mortal race, or for his noble resolve to protect it ; and further take * 
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the transition of the introduction to the passionate allegro in C 
minor, and the allegro itself, for the wrathful decree of Zeus, and 
the consequent tortures of Prometheus, who is occasionally calmed 
by the remembrance of his noble aims, and then again driven to 
wild despair (mark, for instance, the sombre second subject with 
its gradual stringendo, and then the re-appearance of the opening 
bars of the introduction in a minor key). Lastly, take the grand 
re-entrance of the majestic C major introduction for a triumphant 
crowning of the noble resolve of the noble ‘litan.” Having 
finished his explanation, Mr. Manns seems to have looked both at 
it and at the thing explained, dcubtfully, for we find him throwing 
into the scale the weight of his own personal opinion as to the 
value of the latter. “A work,” he observes, ‘‘ which aims so 
high as this overture must necessarily appear diffuse at a first 
hearing, but I can bear witness that it becomes quite clear 
and intelligible music of undeniable merit, when sufficiently 
known.” We have such respect for Mr. Manns’ judgment 
that we are willing to take his word on this matter, but as he 
evidently passed through a period of scepticism himself, we shall 
be excused for saying that our impression of Herr Bargiel’s 
work, on a first hearing, was anything but favourable. It seemed 
to us something more than diffuse—that is to say, diffuse to the 
point of unintelligibleness. Moreover, though effectively scored, it 
appeared, in a musical point of view, and apart from its meaning, 
to have little interest. Of melody we noticed scarcely any, and of 
natural—in other words, artistic development of the subjects, none 
at all. In short, it was manifestly a very pronounced specimen of 
present-day musical transcendentalism. | Happily Mr. Manns 
assures us of its merit, and the sooner it is again performed the 
better for Herr Bargiel. 

A glance at the character of the vocal music will suffice. Mr. G. 
B. Allen’s new ballad was encored, and each effort of Madlle. 
Liebhart and Herr Reichardt met with appreciation. The valse, 
‘* Tl Ballo,” of Sig. Schira, sung by Mdlle. Liebhart, was especially 
welcome, as acomposition which is not merely brilliant and effec- 
tive ina vocal sense, but full of life and charm. It was heard 
with general and hearty satisfaction, as it well deserved. With 
what genuine taste and feeling Herr Reichardt gives the songs of 
Mendelssohn we need not say. T. KE. 








Perru.—Last night, Mr. Sims Reeves gave a ballad concert in the 
City Hall, when he was assisted by Miss Poole, Madame Patey-Why- 
tock, and Mr. J. G. Patey. The visit of the great English tenor has 
been looked forward to here with considerable expectation, both on 
account of his unrivalled fame as our most accomplished singer, and the 
rarity of his visits to this part of the country. The audience, which 
included many of the élite of the county, was large and fashionable, the 
hall being crowded in every part. The programme was varied and 
attractive. A trio, “ Blow, Gentle Gales” (Bishop), opened the con- 
cert. Mr. Patey sang “The Light of Other Days,” and Miss Poole 
“The Mountain Maid,” but although both pieces were excellently 
“rendered,” they did not meet witn the reception they deserved, as 
the audience appeared to be impatient to listen to the hero of the even- 
ing. When Mr. Reeves stepped on to the platform, he received an 
extremely warm and gratifying reception, which he cordially acknow- 
ledged. His first song, My own, my Guiding Star,” though sung with 
exquisite skill and tenderness, was not re-demanded. “My Pretty 
Jane” was his next effort, and the splendid quality of his voice and 
finished execution drew forth a persistent re-call, which he complied 
with by repeating the last stanza. Mr. Reeves, however, far outdid his 
former efforts by the thrilling way in which he gave “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” which was sung amidst the utmost stillness. A provincial 
audience has seldom the good fortune of hearing that beautiful song so 
beautifully and impressively interpreted. Itwasrapturously re-demanded, 
to which, however, he did not comply. “ The Macgregor’s Gathering,” 
was re-demanded with prodigious acclamations, in reply to which he 
repeated the last stanza. ‘he other artists, it is needless to say, acquitted 
themselves to the entire satisfaction of the audience. Madame Patey- 
Whytock met with a warm reception. Her singing of “Auld Robin 
Gray” was full of feeling, and in reply to the demands of the audience 
she gave “ John Anderson, my jo.” In both pieces she showed herself 
to be a Scottish vocalist of considerable culture, and intimately 
acquainted with the broad Doric of our Scottish songs. Miss Poole 
atnply sustained her reputation as one of our sweetest ballad singers ; 
her “rendering” of “Wapping Old Stairs” and “Jock o’ Hazeldean,” 
being particularly good. Mr. Patey sang “The Wolf” and “The 
Mermaid,” for both of which he was warmly applauded. ‘The concert 
was altogether enjoyable.— Dundee News, Nov. 13. 





REVIEWS. 


Letters of Distinguished Musicians. 

[London : Longmans, Green & Co.] 

(Third notice.) 

Havine commented last week upon the letters addressed by Haydn to 
the publisher Artaria, we turn, now, to some others of a very different 
character, as well as of a still higher value. The Frau von Genzinger, 
to whom these were written, appears to have been an accomplished 
amateur, a warm admirer of the master’s talent, and a sincere and con- 
stant friend. It is not surprising, therefore, that Haydn, with his loving 
and sympathetic nature, zealously cultivated her acquaintance, and 
expressed himself, when addressing her, in terms of hearty affection. 
From the earlier portion of their correspondence we get some curious 
glimpses of the composer’s life at Estoras, the country seat of the Kster- 
hazy family, and where Haydn’s Prince, who detested Vienna, for the 
most part resided. Having accompanied his master to the capital to 
spend the Christmas of 1789, Haydn seems to have enjoyed himself 
immensely ; so much so, that the return to “ dreary solitude,” as he 
termed it, assumed the character of a serious affliction. Here is his 
own sketch of himself at Estoras a day or two after leaving Vienna, 
drawn for the behoof of his “ much esteemed and kindest” friend :— 
“T found everything at home in confusion; for three days I did not 
know whether 1 was capell master or capell servant; nothing could 
console me ; my apartments were all in confusion ; my pianoforte, that 
I formerly loved so dearly, was perverse and disobedient, and rather 
irritated than soothed me. I slept very little, and even my dreams 
persecuted me, for, while asleep, I was under the pleasant delusion that 
I was listening to the opera of Le Nozze di Figaro, when the blustering 
north wind woke me, and almost blew my nightcap off my head. [lost 
20lbs, in weight in three days [fie, O most veracious maestro], for the 
effects of my good fare at Vienna disappeared on the journey. Alas! 
alas! thought I to myself, when forced to eat at the restaurateur’s, 
instead of capital beef, a slice of a cow fifty years old; instead of a 
ragout with little balls of forced meat, an old sheep with yellow carrots ; 
instead of a Bohemian pheasant, a tough grill ; and instead of good and 
juicy oranges, Hungarian salad; instead of pastry, dry apple fritters, 
and hazel nuts, &c. Alas! alas! thought I again to myself, would that 
I now had many a morsel that I despised in Vienna! Here, in Estoras, 
no one asks me: Would you like some chocolate, with milk or without ? 
Will you take some coffee, with or without cream? What can I offer 
you, ny good Haydn? Will you have Vanille ice or pine apple? If 
I had only a piece of good Parmesan cheese, particularly in Lent, to 
enable me to swallow more easily the black dumplings and puffs! I 
gave our porter this very day a commission to send me a couple ot 
pounds.” These pathetic plaints speak very little in favour of the 
Esterhazy table, or, at all events, of the fare set before the Esterhazy 
capellmeister. ‘They show, however, that the illustrious personage in 
question was by no means insensible to creature comforts; to which 
more than one or two allusions in other letters also testify. Frau 
von Genzinger seems to have taken pity on him in a practical manner, 
for a little while after he writes to her thus:—* You must now permit 
me to kiss your hands gratefully for the rusks you sent me, which, 
however, I did not receive till last Tuesday ; but they caine exactly at 
the right moment, having just finished the last of the others.” Who 
can tell how much we, as well as Haydn, are indebted to the good Frau 
for cheering the maestro with her rusks. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the porter (Haydn was always on excellent terms with the Prince’s 
porters) did his duty in the matter of the Parmesan cheese, and thus 
mitigated the horrors of the black dumplings. In another letter we are 
able to see that, as well as being badly fed (on his own showing), poor 
Haydn was little better than a prisoner at dull and gloomy Estoras— 
“the wilderness” as he emphatically calls it. He looked longingly 
towards Vienna with its life, its musical activity, and its troops of 
friends, but that was nearly all he could do. Only on rare occasions 
were the doors of his cage opened that he might fly away and, fora 
while, be at rest. This is how he imitates Sterne’s starling while beating 
against the bars:—«Oh! that I could be with you, dear lady, even for 
one quarter of an hour, to pour forth all my sorrows, and to receive 
comfort from you. Iam obliged to submit to many vexations from our 
official managers here, which, however, I shall at present pass over 1n 
silence. The sole consolation left me is that I am, thank God, well, 
and eagerly disposed to work. I only regret that, with this inclina- 
tion you have waited so long for the promised symphony. On this 
occasion it really proceeds from absolute neccessity, arising from my 
circumstances, and the raised prices of everything. 1 trust, therefore, 
that you will not be displeased with your Haydn, who, often as his 
Prince absents himself from Estoras, never can obtain leave, even for 
four-and-twenty hours, to go to Vienna. It is scarcely credible, and 
yet the refusal is always couched in such polite terms, and in such a 
manner, as to render it utterly impossible tor me to urge my request 
for leave of absence. Well, as God pleases.” With this pious aspl- 


Translated by Lapy WaxtwAcz. 
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ration the amiable master sought resignation to his fate, but we ques- 
tion whether he took another matter quite so easily; one with which 
the powers below had more to do than the Powers above. A letter to 
the Frau never reached its destination, on learning which Haydn 
addressed her thus :—‘ My highly esteemed benefactress, this is not 
the first time that some of my letters, and of others also, have been 
lost, inasmuch as our letter-bag, on its way to Oedenburg (in order to 
have letters put into it) is always opened by the steward there, which 
has frequently been the cause of mistakes, and other disagreable oc- 
currences.” Clearly the Oedenburg steward was suspected of espionage, 
and not for the first time. Haydn followed up his suspicions, went to 
the other chateau and brought the presumed trickster to book. ‘ The 
steward there vowed,” he writes in the next letter, “ by all that was holy, 
that he had seen no letter at that time in my handwriting, so that it must 
have been lost in Estoras.” He then goes on to quiet Frau v. Gen- 
zinger’s fears as to the contents, and begs that the incident might not 
terminate their correspondence. These gleams of light thrown on the 
everyday life of the composer are full of interest, and show plainly 
enough that all was not gold that glittered in the position of the Ester- 
hazy capellmeister. The early days of 1796 saw Haydn in London, 
from whence he addressed frequent letters to his Viennese friend. 

They are mainly occupied with descriptions of the musical events in 

which he took part, and of the honours paid him by all classes of society. 

If we began to quote from them we should not know where to stop, 

and so, referring the curious reader to the book itself, we reluctantly 

pass them by. Itis pleasant to note how, in the last year of his life 
the venerable master was called upon to acknowledge again and again 
marks of homage and of honour. Thus, we find him, seven years 
before his death, replying to the address of a little choral union at 

Bergen, all the amiability of the man coming out in the last sentence 

of his letter. “ Perhaps nature may accord me,” writes the old musi- 

cian, “ the gratification of composing a little memorial of myself to send 
to you, from which you may gather the feelings of a gradually decay- 
ing veteran, who would fain, even after death, survive in the charming 
circle of which you draw so pleasing a picture.” A year later he is 
acknowledging to the magistrates of Vienna the honour of the gold 
burgher medal, and a year after that of the “ grand civic diploma of 
honour.” So it continued till the end, for the last letter of this col- 
lection is addressed to the Parisian “ Enfants d’Apollon,” who had 
enrolled him a member and sent him their gold medal. “ You have 
thus,” said he, ‘‘scattered some flowers on the path of life that yet 
remains for me to traverse,” which was but a little distance, for, twelve 
months later, at the age of 77, the master, “like a shock of corn fully 
ripe,” was gathered in by the 

« reaper, whose name is Death. 

Siz Songs, without words, for the Pianoforte:—1, Infancy ; 2, Hope; 8, 
Entreaty; 4, The Blind Harper; 5, A Summer's Evening; 6, Anxiety. 
Composed by Mrs. Mounsey BarrHoLtomew. (Op. 53.) [London: 
Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Turse compositions can be safely recommended, alike for their intrinsic 

merit and for the good effect they are calculated to have upon the 

taste of those who study them. Too much of the pianoforte music now 
poured forth in such profusion simply requires, and therefore simply 
fosters, brilliancy of execution. Mrs. Bartholomew’s “ songs” aim at 
something more and better. While demanding a fair degree of me- 
chanical skill, they call for a power of expression, and that highest art of 
the pianoforte player, Z’ Art du Chant, which are so sadly neglected by 
the modern school. Of the six pieces before us, not one is without in- 

terest, although the degree of that interest may vary. No. 1 is a 

simple and melodious « slumber song,” with a characteristic rocking 

bass, No. 2 is full of genuine melody, having an accompaniment which 
shows signs, in not a few places, ot more than ordinary taste and skill. 

No. 3. is marked by a pleading theme, to which an under current of 

agitation lends additional earnestness. It is just such a piece as one 

might play over and over again without weariness. No. 4 is very dif- 
ferent in style to the foregoing. Its somewhat impassioned melody has 

a characteristic accompaniment and interludes, which are likely to make 

it popular among those who love striking effect. No. 5 is a peaceful 

and gentle strain, appropriately illustrating the title it bears; and No. 

6 is just as appropriately restless aud excited. Mrs. Bartholomew has, 

beyond doubt, added to her acknowledged reputation by means of these 

excellent compositions. 


Day Dreams. Six pieces fer the Pianoforte. By ARTHUR S, SULLIVAN. 
London: Boosey & Co.] 
ANYTHING from the pen of Mr. Arthur Sullivan excites an interest, 
Which, in most cases meets with its reward. The present work is, taken 
altogether, no exception to a very satisfactory rule. Mr. Sullivan has 
dreamed a day dream six times, with musical results generally satis- 
factory, though differing in length, style, and—we are bound to add— 
in merit. No. 1, an Andante religioso in I’, consists of a short theme 
of no special character twice repeated, and followed by a brief’ coda. 





No. 2, an Allegretto grazioso in D, is much longer and of far greater 

merit. The subjects, principal and tributary, are charming, and the 

whole is written with the graceful ease of an accomplished musician. 

No. 3, an Andante in G, is another short “song without words,” in which 

we fail to see any special features. No. 4, Zempo di valse in D, is 

somewhat thin in effect, but, nevertheless, exceedingly pretty, and bids 
fair to achieve extensive popularity. No. 5, an Andante con moto in 

G flat major, may lay claim to a higher value than either of the fore- 

going. Itis pensive in character, and full of charmingly expressive 

passages. Playing it one scarcely knows which to admire more, the 

invention or the scholarship of the composer, and hence it will be a 

favourite with every one of classical tastes. The last of the ‘Day 

Dreams ” is an Allegretto & ? Hongroise in A, of a very characteristic and 

striking cast. The novelty of its style, and the dashing manner in 

which it is worked up will secure for it all due attention. There can 
be no doubt that, by the publication of these pieces, Mr. Sullivan has 
made a valuable addition to the repertory of the pianoforte. 

The Seasons. Four Mazurkas for the Pianoforte. Composed by WILLIAM 
Spark :—I, Spring; 2, Summer; 8, Autumn; 4, Winter. [ London: 
Lamborn Cock & Co.] 

Tuene is a good deal of merit in these mazurkas. They have an easy 

flow of tune, and a well sustained spirit which will commend them to 

those who love music of their kind. The names applied to them are 
purely arbitrary so far as we can discover, but a mazurka by any other 


name would be no better. 
THappeus Kaa. 








Cuatuam.—Herr Kappey, the talented and popular bandmaster of the 
Chatham division of Royal Marines, gave his tenth annual concert, at 
the Lecture Hall, on Monday evening. Every part of the hall was 
crowded, and the gallery presented a splendid appearance from the large 
number of ladies and officers in uniform who were present. The con- 
cert was patronized by the Commandant, the Mayor of Rochester, the 
Captain Superintendent, the Director of the Royal Engineer’s Establish- 
ment, and most of the chief officers, naval and military, stationed here. 
The singers were—Miss Minna Poole, Madame Burrington, Mr. Alfred 
Hemming, and Herr Stepan; instrumentalists—M. Paque (violoncello), 
Mr. H. F. Henniker, R.A. (pianoforte), Herr Oberthur (harp), and the 
stringed band of the Royal Marines. The conductors were Messrs. 
Oberthur and Kappey, Herr Oberthur presiding as accompanist at the 
pianoforte. The concert opened with the overture to Semiramide, per-" 
formed by the Marine Band with much power and precision. Miss 
Minna Poole, Madame Burrington and Mr. Hemming, sang Henry 
Leslie’s trio, “«O Memory,” which won a fair share of applause, as did 
also Neukomm’s song of “ The Sea,” by Herr Stepan. A solo for the 
violoncello on airs from Lucia di Lammermoor was played by the com- 
poser, M. Paque, and received with distinguished favour. Miss Minna 
Poole sang Oberthur’s “ Serenade,” with harp obbdligato by the composer, 
very neatly, which was followed by Herr Kappey’s fantasia on “ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” for full orchestra, the performance affording unmis- 
takable pleasure. The fantasia was succeeded by the aria, “ Di tanti 
palpiti,” from Tancredi, very chastely and artistically executed by 
Madame Burrington, who was loudly applauded and recalled. Beuthin’s 
ballad, ‘ The Orphan’s Tear,” was well sung by Mr. Alfred Hemming. 
The first part concluded with the Spinning-wheel Quartet from Martha, 
sung by Miss M. Poole, Madame Burrington, Mr. Hemming, and Herr 
Stepan. The second part opened with an orchestral selection from 
Verdi’s Don Carlos arranged by Herr Kappey, introducing some of the 
principal pieces of the opera, concluding with the grand march and 
finale of the third act. With this performance the audience were 
greatly delighted. “Auld Robin Gray,” sung by Miss Poole, was 
unanimously encored, when the lady substituted an Irish song. Herr 
Oberthur then played his solo for the harp, ‘* La Cascade,” which was 
splendidly executed. Herr Stepan was encored in a new song by Herr 
Oberthur, “ Golden Days,” when he gave instead a German lied. Mr. 
Henniker played Mendelssohn’s “ Rondo brillante ” in B minor, with full 
orchestral accompaniments, the pianist and band acquitting themselves 
to the entire satisfaction of the audience. Madame Burrington followed 
with the song, “‘ Who’s that tapping at the Garden Gate?” which she 
sang with so much archness and piquancy, that she was called upon to 
repeat it. A solo for violoncello, on Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” and a piece 
by Seligman, by M. Paque, with harp obbligato by Herr Oberthur, were 
greatly admired. Mr. Hemming sang, “The Anchor’s Weighed,” and 
the concert concluded with “God save the Queen.” It would be well 
in future if Herr Kappey would somewhat reduce the length of his 
programme.—Chatham News, Nov. 9. 

Brunswick.—The overture to Huryanthe, Weber; Concert-Sinfonie 
for Piano, Litolff; and Pianoforte Solos, Chopin, Mendelssohn (Herr 
Weigand) ; overture to Der Vampyr, Marschner ; and Symphony in A 
minor, Mendelssohn, constituted the programme of the second Subserip- 
tion Concert given by the Association for Concert Music. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
8ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SECOND CONCERT OF THE TENTH SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18ru, 1867, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I. 


QUINTET, in A major, for Clarionet, two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello— MM. Lazarus, Straus, L. Ries, Henry 
BLAGROVE, 80d PIATTI 4. ose nse wee wee ave Aoraart, 

SONG, ‘“‘ Where the bee sucks "—Miss CrecintA WESTBROOK ... Arthur Sullivan, 

LIEDER OHNE WORTE (Book 8—Posthumous publication) 
—the entire Book, of Six Lieder (first time of public per- 
formance in any country—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD ... 

PART II. 

SONATA, in D major, Op. 58, for Pianoforte and Violoncello— 
Madame ARABELLA Gopparp and Signor PIATTI w. as 

SONG, “Pack, clouds, away" — Miss CrciL1a WESTBROOK 
(Clarionet Obbligato, Mr. LAZARUS) .. 9 eee eee eos 

QUARTET, in C major, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
(first time at the Monday Popular Concerts)—MM. Srravus, 
L, Ries, Henry Buacrove, and Pratti eee 

Conpuctor—Mr, BENEDICT. 


Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, 
Macfarren. 


Haydn, 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. To be had of Austin, 28, Picca- 
a AM Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of CuarreL, & Co., 50, New 
ond Street. 





Now ready, in one vol. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


| perce DEVELOPMENT: Being an attempt to 


h set forth those Fundamental Principles of Human Expression from which 
have sprang the Chief Forms of Musical Composition, in order, if possible, to Deduce 
the Essential Spirit and Features of these Forms, and thus to lay down the Leading 
Principles which should regulate their Construction. By Josepx Gopparp, Author 
of “ The Philosophy of Music.” 


London: Tuomas Mursy, 82, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Stvpkins, MarsHatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Conrt, E.C. 





| hn de Palmerin d° lige filz du Roy Fuorenpos de 
Macepons et de LA BetLe Gariane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Mangin, dit le Petit Angeuin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TuirTY GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL Wor LD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 





DEATH. 
On the 12th inst, at Kentish Town, Ann, widow of the late Mr. A. 
W.-Hammonp, formerly of Regent St. (Jullien’s), aged 42. 


Ghe Musical Worls, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1867. 
A “ KAPELLMEISTER” OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

'T is not very often that we meet with a Kapellmeister, or con- 
ductor, who is all that he ought to be; that is to say, who 
does not care merely about properly filling his position, and per- 
forining punctually and conscientiously what is required of him, 
but is equally anxious for his subordinates ; a prince on a smal] 
scale, who takes a greater interest in the weal or woe of his sub- 
jects than in his own. A nature of this kind is most plainly 
shown at a period when men are grasped by the powerful hand 
of harsh misfortune, when want and misery reign supreme, and 
all the bonds of society appear about to be burst asunder. Such 

















* From the Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung. 





‘a period, and such a model man in it, are without doubt the period 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and the Kapellmeister, Heinrich Schiitz. 
How he received his musical education in Venice ;*how he was 
entrusted by Fate with the musically-historical, or, rather, in- 
tellectually-historical task of transporting into Germany the new 
era just commenced in Italy, of bringing about an alliance between 
Italian and German art, of becoming the leading supporter and 
introducer of the pleasing forms of Italian free art as opposed to 
strict, scholastic music—all this has been sufficiently discussed and 
appreciated on other occasions. We here want to contemplate 
this most important luminary in the then musical firmament of 
Germany when actively employed in his capacity of Kapellmeister ; 
to record his ever willing and ever joyous self-sacrificing efforts 
for the members of the establishment under his charge. 

The “chapel” at Dresden, where Schiitz was engaged from the 
year 1617, may be looked upon as a model establishment for the 
period. As early as the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
we find, at the Electoral Court in the above capital, a com- 
plete chapel, which, under the name of the ‘‘ Cantorei” (chantry) 
required for its support a considerable sum for those days (about 
3,000 florins). It consisted of fourteen singers and nine instru- 
mentalists. At its head was a conductor or chapelmaster (Michacl 
Roger), a vice-conductor, who was, also, Court-Cantor, and a 
preceptor (Andreas Petermann) for the singing boys. It will be 
seen from the constitution of the establishment that singing was 
greatly predominant, while instrumental music was only an unim- 
portant department, still in the first stages of its development ; 
what the Elector demanded above all things from his chapel was 
church singing, choral and solo. On this account, the members of thc 
chapel were usually formed in the chapel itself, or, at any rate, 
they laid there the foundations on which, thanks to travelling, 
they might subsequently build. Chapel-boys and table-boys, as they 
were termed, used to be confided to the care of the conductor and 
of the eldest members of the chapel, in whose families and under 
whose superintendence they lived entirely, the conductor and 
members of the chapel being responsible for the boys’ education, 
especially in a musical sense. For this they received rations, 
besides an extra salary of 25 florins for private instruction in sing- 
ing. Singing was the principal consideration, and it was solely an 
aptitude for singing which generally regulated the admission of a 
candidate into the chapel. If one of the boys, however, was to learn 
aspecial instrument as well, his master was paid extra. This was, 
however, an unusual case, for, as a rule, the chapel and table boys 
were the sopranos and altists at the musical performances, and 
thus constituted the lowest degree in the musical corporation. 
Castrates were not then known in Germany ; it was not till nearly 
the end of the Thirty Years’ War that they first appeared on this 
side the Alps. When the boys’ voices broke, and the boys could 
no longer be employed for the above purpose in the chapel, they 
learned some instrument, if they possessed the necessary natural 
talent. The most skilful among them were then generally allowed 
a certain sum to proceed to Italy, at that time the high school of 
music, in order to perfect themselves’ on the violin, theorbo, 
cither, etc., educate themselyes thoroughly, and, on their return, 
become the leading instrumentalists in the chapel. 

Every person who, in those days, seriously entertained the 
intention of devoting himself to art made his pilgrimage to Italy. 
Any one who had failed to go through his studies there was not 
regarded as properly qualified, or able to do anything really good. 
This was not mere prejudice, for it was in Italy that Palestrina, 
Gabrieli, and others had delivered music from the fetters of 
Netherlandish counterpoint, which threatened to crush it com- 
pletely ; it was there that the above masters founded those cele- 
brated schools for composers which continued to flourish for 
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centuries, and everyone endeavoured to draw from these springs. 
Like others, Heinrich Schiitz received his education in Italy, 
having studied in the Venetian school under Giovanni Gabrieli. 
There being no other course open for him, in the year 1589, when 
he was thirteen, he entered as chapelboy the chapel of the Landgrave 
Moritz of Hesse, and, though his parents had determined he should 
receive.a learned education, and he had gone in consequence to the 
university of Marburg, he was gained over by the Landgrave for 
music exclusively. This art-loving prince, well capable of ap- 
preciating the boy's great talent, offered Heinrich a yearly sti- 
pend of two hundred thalers if he would go to Italy, and study 
in one of the celebrated schools there. Schiitz accepted the offer, 
and, in 1609, went to Venice, to become a pupil of Giovanni 
Gabrieli. What good use he made of his time is proved by the 
fact that, at the expiration of three years only, he was able to send 
his noble patron a book of five-part madrigals ‘“ with the especial 
praise of the leading musici in Venice ” (‘+ mit sonderbarem Lobe der 
fiirnembsten ‘ musicorum’ zu Venedig”). His venerable teacher died 
soon afterwards, and Schiitz returned, in consequence, to Germany 
in 1618, with the intention of studying in secret several years 
longer, in order then to be able to come out at once with some 
work of importance. His parents aud relatives, however, would 
on no account hear of his making music a “ profession.” They 
urged him to re-enter the learned career he had abandoned, and by 
so doing obtain some appointment in keeping with his merits. In 
a letter which he afterwards wrote, and in which he recorded the 
events of his youth, he says of himself: ‘‘ But God the Almighty, 
who, without a doubt, had set me aside from my mother’s womb 
for the profession of music, ordained that anno 1614 I should be 
summoned hither to Dresden, to attend the approaching christen- 
ing of Duke Augustus, and, after the specimen I gave, the directory 
of the Elector’s music was most graciously offered me in his name. 
My parents and relatives probably perceived with me the immov- 
able will of God at work, and so set a goal tomy wandering 
thoughts.” 

But the reader must not imagine that the matter was arranged 
so speedily and simply as is recorded in the words just quoted, 
Musicians in those days could by no means boast of so respected 
and favoured a social position that such an appointment should be 
conferred as a matter of course. We know, from the case of young 
Mozart at a much later period in Salzburg, what treatment was 
considered at Courts proper for musicians, though Mozart's case 
was certainly a dishonourable exception. Schiitz certainly went 
to Dresden, in 1614, to attend the christening festivities to 
which he alludes, but the thoroughly educated Hessian Court- 
Organist had, so to speak, been merely sent as a loan by the Land- 
grave Moritz to his Electoral cousin. Johann Georg I, Elector 
since June, 1611, held the very promising musician fast, thanked 
his Landgravish cousin very heartily in April, 1615, for giving 
his organist up to him, and added : ‘* We entreat you to do us the 
favour of graciously allowing Schiitz to remain here a year or so, 
until we get those persons whom we have sent to Italy and else- 
where for the purpose of learning this art.” Being compelled to 
do so, the Landgrave granted Schiitz two years’ leave of absence, 
but asked for him back before the time had expired. ‘The long and 
short of the matter was, however, that Schiitz could not be spared 
from Dresden. ‘Though this and that member of the chapel who had 
been sent to travel might have returned from Italy as a skilful in- 
strumentalist, Schiitz towered so high above them all that such a 
tribute as the following was paid him: ‘ If the music in the church 
and before the table is to be continued in the same style as hitherto, 
it is impossible to give up such a man, who is equally skilled in 
composition, in the use of instruments, and in the arrangement of 
the concert, in all which the writer knows no one superior to the 





above Schiitz, who has already shown, to lis especial credit, before 
his Electoral Highness what he is capable of doing.” 


At length 
the Landgrave made a friendly and neighbourly offer to share 
Schiitz, who, he proposed, should act as chapelmaster at the Elec- 
toral Court in Dresden, but, at the same time, retain his old place 
and duties at the Margrave's Court in Cassel, so that the Mar- 
grave, also, might enjoy the musician’s art on fitting occasions. 
Now Johann Georg was by no means a man calculated to 
bear up against the serious events of later times, but, as re- 
garded his personal requirements, and especially his musical 
pleasures, he was very stubborn, and not to be dissuaded from a 
resolve once taken. By dint of all kinds of argument and per- 
suasion he at length succeeded in moving the Landgrave Moritz to 
cede him the musician altogether. 

For fifty-five years was Heinrich Schiitz the Saxon Elector’s 
chapelmaster, attending with indefatigable care to the duties of 
the office ‘as the very best German composer and most admir- 
able chapelmaster.” 

There now came ten years of the most comprehensive exertions 
on the part of the chapelmaster, then thirty-two, bu in that time 
he succeeded in rendering the Dresden chapel onc of the most cele- 
brated of the age. It was increased to thirty-two members, the 
greater number of whom had been educated under his direction at 
Dresden, or at places which they had visited on their travels, while 
some had been sent for direct from Italy. After 1620, it became 
more and more the custom at the Courts of Germany to entice 
these singing birds, and give them salaries which for that time 
were enormous. Of course the singers augmented their preten- 
sions in proportion, the more so when they perceived that regular 
jealousy and enmity were caused between different courts on their 
account, 

The simple arrangements of the Electoral chapel at Dresden did 
not permit such extravagance. Despite the high position to which 
Schiitz had raised his corpus musicorum, as he was fond of calling 
his chapel, the original expenditure of 3,000 florins had remained 
comparatively the same. ‘The ordinary members had a salary of 
from 150 to 200 florins each ; the vice-cbapelmaster received 350 
florins, and the chapelmaster 400, to which sundry additions were 
made in the shape of a tankard of wine, a load or two of wood, 
a court-coat now and then, a sum of money for special lessons, etc. 
In return for his services, Schiitz was enabled to fulfil his long 
cherished and fond wish of making another journey to Italy. 
What, perhaps, contributed most to this result was that in the year 
1627 he gave the most brilliant proof of his great talent and 
thoroughly solid education. This was neither more nor less than 
the composition of the opera of Dapine, the first German opera ever 
written. ‘The text was translated into German, from the Italian of 
Ranuccini, by Martin Opitz, the head of the first Silesian school of 
poets, and Heinrich Schiitz set it to music. The opera was pro- 
duced at the festivities got up in honour of the marriage of the 
Saxon Princess Sophia Eleonora with the Landgrave George of 
Hesse. Unluckily, none of the music has been preserved. It 
perished probably in the great Dresden fire, 1760, during the 
Seven Years’ War. The text, however, still remains. How im- 
mense a sensation was excited by this first opera is evident from 
the fact that, despite the unfavourable state of things at the time, 
all the more important towns competed with each other in appro- 


priating this new branch of art. 
( To be continued). 








Mr. Joun Francis Barnett’s Cantata, The Ancient Mariner, 
is announced to be given complete at the Exchange Hall, Notting- 
ham, by the choir of the Midland Institution for the Blind, under 
the direction of Mr. F. M. Ward. 
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SCHUBERT'S SONATAS. 
N English edition of Schubert’s Pianoforte Scnatas, edited by 
Mr. Charles Hallé, has just been published by Messrs. 
Chappell of New Bond Street. ‘This includes, as it ought to do, 
the ‘‘ Fantasia-Sonata,” in G major, Op. 78, the admirably finished 
and poetical performance of which, on two recent occasions, at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, by Madame Arabella Goddard, has 
created so wide an interest and curiosity in the work—certainly 
one of the most beautiful, genuine, and thoroughly original com- 
positions ever written for the instrument by a great master and 

greater genius. 
QO—-— 
PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The closing of the Great Exhibition has made an extraordinary 

difference in the attendance at the principal theatres. ‘The smaller 
establishments, patronized in the main by the bourgeoise, only do 
not suffer. Even the press-supporters of the big houses no longer 
proclaim the receipts at the maximum, but are silent. There is no 
dearth of news just now, but hardly anything of absorbing interest. 
I went to the Opéra a few nights since to witness the début of a new 
tenor in Ottavio (Don Juan). M. Colin, or Collin, is, I believe, 
town-bred. At all events he was a pupil of the Conservatoire, and 
studied under MM. Paulin, Levasseur, and Mocker, gaining last 
year the second prize of the Opéra-Comique and the “ accessit ” 
of the Académie Imperiale. So well pleased was M. Emile 
Perrin when he heard him that he engaged him incontinently 
(cocknicé, then and there), with the proviso that he should 
undergo a brief apprenticeship in one of the provincial theatres. 
Whereupon, M. Colin accepted an engagement for the opera of 
Marseilles, and, mistaking altogether his powers and capabilities, 
aimed at the grand repertory, singing the principal parts in the 
Prophéte, Lucia, Charles V1., Faust, Lara, &c. M. Colin’s voice 
is a light tenor, or tenorino, of very pleasing quality, and would 
suit, at best, Tonio in La Figlia del Reggimento, Nemorino in 
L’Elisir d Amore, Ernesto in Don Pasquale, and others like. He 
sings easily except when he forces the chest notes which have neither 
resonance nor character. Slow as the part of Ottavio is M. 
Colin made it slower than usual, and his singing of ‘ I] mio tesoro ” 
had little to recommend it. ‘The new tenor may appear to better 
advantage in his next essay. At present I do not feel disinclined 
to give him the benefit of the doubt. ‘Taking the performance of 
Mozart's masterpiece as a whole, I never heard, or witnessed, one 
less striking at the Grand Opéra. M. Faure literally shone like a 
great artist in the cast, and you know what little liking I have for 
the popular Parisian baritone’s Don Juan. M. Obin’s humour in 
Leporello was a perfect illustration of an elephant attempting to 
dance on the tight-rope ; Madame Marie Sasse had the single 
quality of voice to recommend her in Donna Anna; Malle. Maric 
Battu was tolerable in Zerlina; Mdlle. Mauduit ditto ditto in 
Donna Elvira—an_ improvement, nevertheless, on Madame Guey- 
mard. In fine, Don Juan, at the Grand Opéra, has hardly one 
attraction for me, and nothing short of a new singer would have 
tempted me to the theatre. ‘The journals, as usual, cry up the 
performance as something extraordinary. The French press, 
indeed, supports French singers through thick and thin. ossini’s 
Comte Ory is to be re-produced at the Opéra—with, I may presume, 
M. Colin as the Count—not altogether out of absolute respect for 
the master, or his masterpiece, but partly to serve as a /ever du 
rideau to the ballet of the Corsaire, and partly to alternate with the 
Fiancée de Corinthe. It is said that_a one-act opera by Schubert 
will be shortly put into rehearsal. M. Barbedette, in his excellent 
biography of Schubert, mentions sixteen operas written by him, 
five of which are unfinished. The work to be produced at the 
Opéra is among the absolutely unpublished works of Schubert. 

The Ballo in Maschera has been given with tolerable efficiency 
at the Italiens. Madame Krauss, despite certain shortcomings of 
vocal means, showed sterling talent in the personation of Amalia, 
and Mdlle. Grossi made as much of the part of the Bohemian 
fortune-teller as could be made. Miss Laura Harris sang the 
music of the Page with much brilliancy. Signor Mongini—whom 
the Parisians are beginning to admire in spite of themselves, in 
spite of their conviction that he is out of the pale of the haute 





école, and despite their vivid recollections of Signors Fraschini and 
Naudin—had some very splendid moments in the part of the 
Duke, and hit the audience very hard indeed. Against the grand 
and appealing tones of such a voice as that of Signor Mongini, even 
the blindest and most confirmed prejudice cannot always shut the 
ears. I was unable to attend the first night of the revival of Prince 
Poniatowski’s Don Desiderio. I understand I lost a treat. N’im- 
porte; its success will ensure the work frequent repetitions. 
Although the princely opera had no imperial success when it was 
first produced, I can easily understand what a difference Malle. 
Adelina Patti’s acting and singing would make. The young diva, 
by all accounts, does wonders with her part, and radiates the dull 
score with scintillations from her own genius. You shall have my 
own impressions next week. ‘The negotiations between M. Bagier 
and Signor Frederico Ricci concerning a new opera, to be written 
hy the composer of Crispino e la Comare expressly for the Italiens, 
have been interrupted, not to say broken off. Signor Ricci, I 
hear, departed for St. Petersburgh somewhat annoyed and disap- 
inted. 
PeThe Popular Concerts of Classical Music, at the Cirque Imperial, 
under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, were inaugurated on Sunday 
week. The following was the programme :—Overture to Rienzi— 
Wagner; Symphony in C minor, No. 5—Beethoven ; ‘* Fragments 
de Struenzée”—Meyerbeer ; Hymn, for stringed instruments only 
—Ilaydn. The success, wonderful to relate—and which, I must 
confess, exhibits but little {taste or appreciation on the part of 
the Parisian classical audience attracted by M. Pasdeloup’s 
rogramme—was achieved by the overture of Wagner and the 
cae of Haydn, neither of which, although the hymn belongs to 
a mighty master, can veritably be termed ‘ classical.” The 
selection on Sunday last included :—Symphony in A minor—Men- 
delssohn ; air from the ballet of Prometheus—Beethoven ; Sym- 
phony in E flat (first time of performance)—Haydn ; adagio from 
Quartet in G minor, for stringed instruments—Mozart ; ‘* Marche 
Hongroise "—M. Hector Berlioz. 

The report that Herr Franz Liszt offered the Pope to lead the 
Papalini troops in the attack, at Mentana, on the Garribaldians, 
is without foundation. ‘The great abbate-maestro could hardly 
have made the offer, inasmuch as he is several hundred miles 
distant from the Roman capital. MontaGue SHoor. 

Paris, Wednesday, Nov. 13. 

P.S.—I was informed the Abbate Liszt is at this moment in the 
seven-hilled city.—M. S. 








CrystaL PALAce.—At the concert this day, Miss Amy Coyne, 
daughter of Mr. Stirling Coyne, the popular dramatist, will make 
her first appearance in public as a pianist, and will play pieces by 
Bach, Mendelssohn, pot Chopin. The young lady, as stated, has 
lately returned from Cologne, where she has been studying com- 
position and pianoforte under Herr Ferdinand Hiller. 

Fire at A PraANororte Manuractory.—At about half- past two 
on Wednesday morning a fire occurred on the premises of the 
London Pianoforte Company, situate in Castle Road, Kentish 
Town, destroying the factory of three floors, about 60ft. long by 
20ft. wide; contents and machinery nearly destroyed, and stock 
in open yard damaged by fire. 

Mr. Fecuter.—We are glad to say that this deservedly popular 
tragedian is rapidly recovering from the attack with which he was 
suddenly seized when playing Hamlet a few nights since at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Fechter, we are assured, will be able to 
resume his performance in a night or two. 

BirmincHam.—Saturday Promenade Concerts have been estab- 
lished here by Mr. D. F. Davis, a popular local harpist, the first 
being given at the Town Hall on Saturday last. Among the singers 
a Madame Rudersdorff and the veteran baritone, Mr. Henry 

illips. 

Lyceum THEATRE.—Madame Vestivali (a name once known in 
the operatic world) is to appear at the Lyceum Theatre on Mon- 
day as Romeo in Romeo and Juliet, a part she has played in the 
chief theatres of Europe. The Juliet will be Miss Emily Palmer, 
who achieved her greatest triumph in Liverpool in that character. 
London playgoers have as yet had no fair chance of judging of 
Miss Palmer’s talents as a juvenile tragedienne, and we anticipate 
her début in the Metropolis, as an actress of legitimate comedy, will 
be a genuine success. 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The second concert, given on Wednesday evening last, in point 
of excellence and variety, was an exact counterpart of the first. 
The singers were even more plenteous than on the former occasion, 
and comprised Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Banks, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Miss Julia Elton, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper, R. ‘Temple, and 
Lewis Thomas. The St. Cecilia Choral Society again assisted ; 
and the instrumental performances were allotted to Madame 
Arabella Goddard and Mr. Lazarus. ‘Io speak of the many sue- 
cesses achieved by the singers is not called for. It must suffice to 
name the pieces encored, or called for. Miss Banks had to repeat 
the old ballad, ‘* The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington ;’ Miss Julia 
Elton, ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy ;” and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, ‘ Molly 
Bawn.” The following were encored, but declined by the singers: 
—*t Auld Robin Gray,” by Madame Sainton-Dolby ; ‘‘'Tell me, 
my heart,” and “ She wore a Wreath of Roses,” by Mdlle. Liebhart; 
and Mr. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The beating of my own heart,” by 
Miss Banks. Claribel’s songs, ‘* Silver Chimes” and “ Janet's 
Choice,” sung most delightfully by Madame Sainton, were among 
the most enjoyable things in the concert, although being sung both 
together was ote anew to the emphatic success of both. Madame 
Arabella Goddard played Thalberg’s Mose, fantasia, and, though fu- 
riously encored, could only be prevailed on to come back to the plat- 
form and bow. The fair pianist and Mr. Lazarus performed a duet for 
pianoforte and clarionet, on Eliser d’ Amore, and had an immense 
success. Mr. Lazarus played for his solo, Brepsant’s ‘* Swiss Air,” 
and variations, which pleased greatly. ‘Ihe attendance was large 
and fashionable. 

— 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


A company of singers. under the management of Mr. William 
Offord, commenced, on Wednesday last, at the above hall, a season 
for the performance of English operettas, the musical director 
being Mr. W. Chalmers Masters, the pianist and composer. ‘The 
platform of the hall was metamorphosed into a stage with scenic 
effects. The entertainment opened with a new operetta written 
and composed by Mr. Chalmers Masters, called The Forester's 
Daughters,” the parts being played and sung by Miss Susanna 
Cole, her first appearance on the stage in London (though well 
known as a special favourite in the concert room), Miss Clara 
Lacey, Mr. William Offord, the tenor singer, with Mr. Pellissier 
and Mr. Ralph Wilkinson, as baritone and bass. Miss Susanna 
Cole sang, with remarkable brilliancy and much charm of voice, 
several songs, a duet in the opening of the second act with Miss 
Clara Lacey, creating a very lively sensation and being unani- 
mously encored. There were sundry other encores during the 
evening. The music of The Forester's Daughters has some pleasant 
reminiscences, and will please in a drawing-room. We would 
recommend the director to have a stage-manager to look after and 
attend to the business of the scene, and not put the public toa 
serious inconvenience by having to wait so long between the parts. 
; After The Forester’s Daughters, Miss Ellice Jewell, the pianist, 
in conjunction with the musical director, performed a duet on two 
pianofortes, which was loudly applauded. 

Miss Virginia Gabriel’s operetta, The Widows Bewitched, brought 
the performance to a very agreeable termination, The dresses and 
mise-en-seene generally were much to be commended, and_ the 
general arrangements of the stage were really admirable. With 
regard to the chances of success of an operatic company in London, 
there never was a fairer field than now for such a speculation ; 
but it will require very clever management to obtain it, a mere 
pianoforte and harmonium accompaniment, as in the last piece 
played, makes the whole thing insufficient and worthless. One or 
two of Offenbach’s earlier pieces, played by a small but efficient 
orchestra, with an experienced stage-manager to direct the per- 
formers, might be depended on for good results. The London 
Bijou Operetta Company might then expect the public to re- 
spond to their invitation. All the singers were brought before the 
curtain at the close of the first piece, including the musical 
director. B. B. 





Herr Jacques Rosenruat, a violinist of repute (from Ham- 
burgh), has arrived in London. 
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MUSIC OF NATURE. 
To the Editor of the Mustoau Worup. 
No. 7.—Remarkante KEcuo. 

In the year 1859 I was in the city of Parana, 600 miles from 
the sea—up the river La Plate. Outside the city were two farm 
barns standing in a clear field—a beautiful sweep of table-land on 
the Parana river. Upon three sides, at a distance of from thirty 
roods to half a mile, there are slopes of timbered lands, on rather 
pretty steep-side hills. The barns are situated about twelve roods 
apart, and in a direct line. By placing yourself near the centre of 
one of those barns, a few feet from it, and uttering, in a voice but 
little louder than ordinary, “ good morning,” ** good evening,” or 
other exclamation, the words will come back to you, or rather be 
echoed as distinctly as you uttered them. The echo, in a favour- 
able state of the atmosphere, will be repeated nine or ten times. 
Taking your position midway between the two barns, having them 
on your right and left, a slope of timbered land in front, and then 
repeating the experiment, your words will be uttered in rapid suc- 
cession from each barn and the woods. The rapidity and distinct- 
ness of the echoes is startling, and you feel almost afraid to repeat 
your own words, prone to think that some spirit of the meadow 
or “‘elfin thing” of the deep green furest is mischievously tan- 
talizing you, by catching up and throwing into your teeth all that 
you utter; a feeling of the supernatural gets possession of you 
before you can think of the natural causes. ‘There is no place 
where the science of sounds and all the phenomena of reverberation 
will better be studied than on this table-land on the banks of the 
Parana. 

No. 8.—Sixeine or Birps. 

This seems a spontaneous effusion, producing no lassitude in 
muscle, or relaxation of the parts of action. In certain seasons and 
weather the nightingale sings all day and most part of the night ; 
and I could never observe that the powers of song are weaker, or 
that the notes became harsh and untuneable after all those hours 
of exertion. The song-thrush, in a mild, moist April, will com- 
mence his tune early in the morning, pipe unceasingly through the 
day, yet, at the close of eve, when he retires to rest, there is no 
obvious decay in his musical powers, or any sensible effort required 
to continue his harmony to the last. Birds of one species sing in 
general very like each other, with different degrees of execution. 
Some countries may produce finer songsters, but without great 
variation in the notes. In the thrush, however, it is remarkable 
that there seems to be regular notes, each individual piping a 
voluntary of hisown. Their voices may always be distinguished 
amid the choristers of the copse, yet some one performer will more 
particularly attract attention by some peculiar modulation; and 
should. several stations of these birds be visited the same morning, 
few or none, probably, would be found to persevere in the same 
round of notes, whatever is uttered seeming the effusion of the 
moment. At times a strain will break out perfectly unlike any- 
thing that had preceded, and we may wait a long time without 
noticing any repetition of it. Harsh, strained, and terse as the 
notes of this bird are, yet they are pleasing from their variety. 
The voice of the blackbird is infinitely more mellow, than that of 
the thrush, or mavis, but has much less variety, compass, or 
execution. ‘The blackbird, too, commences his carols with the 
morning light, persevering from hour to hour without effort or any 
sensible faltering of voice. The cuckoo wearies us throughout 
some long May mornings with the unceasing monotony of its song, 
and, though there are others as vociferous, yet it is the only bird I 
know that scems to suffer from the labours of soug. Little exer- 
tion as the few notes it makes use of seems to require, yet, by the 
middle or end of June, it loses its utterance, becomes hoarse, and 
ceases from further essay. B. B. 


Leeps.—Saturday’s Popular Concert at the Town Hall was a great 
success. Miss Hiles and Mr. C. Bell, as soloists, sang well. The for- 
mer executes soprano songs with a power and clearness of execution 
which reminded us forcibly of Mrs, Sunderland. Mr. Bell, though 
suffering from hoarseness rendered” Benedict's vigorous song, “ Rage, 
thou angry storm,” in a style which shows that this vocalist will take 
rank. The choir sang their part-songs admirably ; and the organ solos 
by Dr. Spark were spirited and pleasing. A little piece to conclude the 
concert, set by Dr. Spark to Mr. Eccles’s words, “ Good Night,” was 
sung for the first time, and was very successful.— Leeds Evening Express. 
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Brrxton.—The Brixton Amateur Musical Society, the first musical 
society—amateur or otherwise—in South London, commenced its 
eleventh season by a concert at the Angell Town Institution on Wed- 
nesday last. The programme contained many subjects of a purely 
“ classical” character, besides popular selections, and was well calcu- 
lated to please all tastes. The conductor of the society is Mr. C. 
Boosé, and the orchestra numbers about thirty-five members The 
instrumental pieces in the first part comprised the overture to Auber's 
Lac des Fées, Mozart's symphony in E flat, No. 5, and Beethoven's 
“ Adelaida,” performed on the bassoon by Mr. Snelling. The first was 
played somewhat roughly at times, but the execution of the symphony 
was admirable, especially the andante movement, which was played 
with a refinement and precision worthy of all praise. Mr. Snelling’s 
performance of “ Adelaida” was good in its way, but we would much 
rather have heard it sung. The vocal pieces were Bishop’s “ Ye Little 
Birds,” by Miss Rose Hersee, and Haydn’s “In native worth,” by Mr. 
Leigh Wilson. Both were in good voice, and sang in their best 
manner, but the lady carried off the largest share of applause. The 
second part commenced with a brilliant performance of Mendelssohn's 
D minor concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, the pianist being Miss 
Madeline Schiller. Each movement went admirably, and the fair 
pianist was liberally applauded at the close. Miss Hersee then sang 
the new ballad of her own composition, ‘A day too late,” and in reply 
to an encore, gave another ballad, after which Mr. Leigh Wilson 
sang “ My own, my Guiding Star,” with good taste, The concert was 
brought toa close with the march from Le Prophéte, exceedingly well 
played by the band. Mr. J. Harrison accompanied some of the songs. 
The hall was well filled by a fashionable and elegant audience.—W. 

Briautos—( From a Correspondent.)—Miss E. Cruise gave a very 
enjoyable concert, at the Pavilion, on Tuesday evening. The vocal 
music was good, but the instrumental music was better. Miss Cruise’s 
performances included Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, Weber’s ‘ Moto 
perpetuo,” a sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, by Beethoven, with 
M. Paque; a trio, by Mendelssohn, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, with MM. Pollitzer and Paque; anda duo (Wollff and Vieux- 
temps’ Don Juan) with M. Pollitzer; in each and all the fair pianist 
proved herself a conscientious and talented artist. The only fault we 
could lay to her charge was that of hurrying the time occasionally in 
some of the movements of the concerted pieces. Miss Julia Elton, 
Miss Oliviera, and Mr. Wilford Morgan were the singers. The ladies 
are well known, and Mr. Morgan fully justified the praise bestowed 
upon him during the past season by the London press. Mr. Wilhelm 
Ganz accompanied the vocal music.—Herr Kuhés “ extra recital ” last 
week was devoted to the works of Mendelssohn. He was assisted by 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, who sang several of Mendelssohn’s Lieder. 
especially two from the set of six (Op. 57), dedicated to her by the 
lamented composer. ‘The “ recital” concluded with the nocturne and 
march from A Midsummer Night's Dream, arranged fur two performers 
on the piano, in which the concert-giver was assisted by M. Edouard 
de Paris.—The “ Dome Popular Concert” programme of last Monday 
consisted of Mr. Ransford’s ‘‘touring party,” among whom are several 
clever artists, including Miss Annette Hirst, Madame Leffler, Mr. Mi- 
randa, Mr. Farquharson, Mr. Harper, and Mr. H. V. Lewis. Mr. Ful- 
ford, the manager, deserves great pr aise for the energy he displays in 
catering for the amusement of the public. 

Herr Immanvet Lresicn, the pianist, gave a concert on Friday, the 
8th inst., at the Hanover Square Rooms. Herr Liebich is, we believe, 
a resident of Brighton, who favours London occasionally with his pre- 
sence and invites his metropolitan friends to a feast of music. ‘he 
programme of the concert on Friday was popularly good and principally 
manufactured for the delectation of Herr Immanuel Liebich’s metro- 
politan intimates, the name of the concert-giver being appended to no 
less than ten pieces in a selection of eighteen. But Herr Liebich is no 
mean composef, and, indeed, has a fertile invention, and great musical 
skill, Among the singers Mdlle. Liebhardt sang Wrighton’s ballad, 
“The Wishing Cap;” a vocal mazurka by the beneficiaire; Mr. G. B. 
Allen’s new ballad, ‘ Little Bird, so sweetly singing ;” and joined Madame 
Sauerbrey and Mr, lewis Thomas in Balfe’s trio, “ I’m not the Queen,” 
in all of which she was loudly applauded. Madame Sauerbrey gave 
with much expressive sentiment Wrighton’s song, “Bright Star of 
Eve,” in which she was encored. The lady also gave “The faded 
Crocus,” and “Lullaby,” by Herr Liebich, a success in both being 
achieved. Madame Czerny also sang some songs by Herr Liebich. Mr. 
George Perren sung Tillyard’s new ballad, “ My own dear Home,” and 
was unanimously encored. Mr. Lewis Thomas gained the same compli- 
ment in Miss Lindsay’s song, ‘Home, they brought her warrior.” 
Herr Liebich was much applauded in his playing, more especially in 
his caprice, ‘The Musical Box,” and his solos, “‘ The Smiles” and 
‘“‘ The Good Old Times.” His son, Master Frank Liebich, an interesting 
boy of nine years of age, performed several solos arranged by his father, 
and evidenced a great deal of talent. Messrs. Allen, Davis, and Liebich 
officiated as accompanists. B. B. 





Worcester.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Worcester has lost 
another of its old musical friends. We need hardly mention the name 
of Mr. Edward Williams, a name deeply respected in the musical pro- 
fession, in the faithful city. The above lamented gentlemen has just 
gone to his last home, having expired at Milford Haven, South Wales. 
Our departed friend was one of the oldest lay clerks in Worcester 
Cathedral, having served forty years; he was cotemporary with Mr. 
Shelton, sen., Mr. Holmes, Mr. Enoch Rogers, Mr. T. Holloway, Mr. 
H. Powell, Mr. Fenny, Mr. Rickass, and Mr. H. Shelton, jun., Mr. 
Charles Clarke, the eminent organist, presiding then at that instru- 
ment. The above names, with the exception of Mr. H. Shelton (who 
is still living here}, have long been consigned to their graves, one passing 
after the other rapidly. Mr, Williams was for many years a staunch 
supporter of the musical societies, being associated with all—Philhar- 
monic, Harmonic, and one of the oldest members of the excellent Glee 
Club at the Crown Hotel. Worcester at that time was at its zenith ; in 
music it could boast of as fine a band as any town in England, of 
which we are reminded when we see the name of Mr. L. D'Egville, the 
violin player, a name loved and venerated by all the profession in 
Worcester, as many of our elder musical friends can bear witness, 
Mr. Williams was the leading tenor for years at the Cathedral. The 
impassioned way in which he used to infuse his talents into 
the sublime air of Handel, and of our great cathedral writers, are well- 
known. The exquisite pathos in which he was wont to deliver 
‘“‘ Comfort ye, my people,” and the intense feeling he threw into his sub- 
ject were quite marvellous, and afforded a treat many Sunday afternoons 
to the hundreds that used to flock to hear him. He was one of the 
oldest members of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford Triennial Festi- 
vals. It was but the other day he was at Malvern, taking a look at 
the everlasting hills, and mentioning with what delight, when he was 
a boy, he used to roam over their varied walks along these beautiful 
chain of hills, and how his mind was exalted and enriched by the broad 
and lovely landscape before him. Three months have scarcely elapsed 
and he is gone to another account. Mr. Williams was profoundly res- 
pected and loved by all his musical brethren. Always cheerful and 
happy, full of kindness and intelligence, his company was cheering to 
all around, having a kind word for all his friends. Many sympathize 
with his poor wife and family in having being deprived of an affectionate 
husband and a tender parent, whose good disposition and evenness of 
temper had endeared him to all below.—Peace to his memory, trusting 
now he rests from his labours.—T. 

CamBerwELL.—Mr. Henry Gadsby (organist of Camden Church, 
Camberwell), gave his second annual concert on Monday at Camberwell 
Hall. The singers were—Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. Wilford Morgan, and 
Mr. Theodore Distin ; and Mr. Joshua Fielding was the accompanist. 
The programme was well arranged and interesting. Mr. Gadsby played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27 (the “ Moonlight”), Herr 
Pauer’s morceau de concert, ‘‘La Cascade,” and, with Mr, Fielding, 
the overture to Zampa, all performances being deservedly applauded. 
Miss Rose Hersee gained an encore in Auber’s ‘ Laughing Song,” which 
she sang excellently and with much animation. For the encore she 
gave “ A day too late.” The programme embraced three selections 
from a MS. operetta of Mr. Gadsby’s composition, entitled Christino. 
These were received with marked expressions of favour, and one, a 
duet, “ O! be not angry,” sung by Miss Hersee and Mr. Wilford Mor- 
gan, was encored and repeated. Lover's “1’m not myself at all,” was 
well sung by Mr. Theodore Distin, and heartily applauded. The con- 
— was brought to a close with Bishop’s humorous trio, ‘ Maiden 

air.” —W., 

Tue Music or Inp1a.—It is much to be desired that some musician, 
not repelled by the uncouth performances of native bands, should 
investigate the higher order of Hindoo music, and especially the sixty 
“Ragis” with their accompanying Droopud’s and other modes of songs. 
Many of these are curious and beautiful, especially the music of Raj- 
pootana and Northern India, which has a national character. It is 
generally supposed by Europeans that the music of India has no science; 
but this is a great error. The system of original notation and a scale of 
eight notes is the same as that of Europe, but the divisions of the notes 
into semi and quarter notes, produce those mournful cadences in the 
minor keys which are often strikingly original and beautiful. The 
Hindoo scientific works contain many elaborate treatises on music, which 
are read and taught by professors of singing and instrumental music, 
who are usually Brahmins. Among these, and Mahometans also, very 
fine rich voices are frequently met with; and at all native courts, pub- 
lic singers, male and female, are paid servants, their wages depending 
upon their accomplishments, and varying from £50 to £500 and upwards 
per year, with occasionally valuable estates and grants of land.— Sketches 
in India. 

Botoena.—Verdi’s Don Carlos has been enthusiastically received at 
the Teatro Communale, the first theatre at which it has been performed 
in Italy. So great was the success, that the corporation of the town 
felt bound to telegraph its congratulations to Verdi. 
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Coroens.—Herr Alexander Schmit, teacher of the violoncello at the 
Conservatory, died, on the 24th ult., aged twenty-four. 

DrespeN.—Herr J. von Wasielewski will give, this season, a series of 
six Soirées for Chamber Music. The first took place on the 27th October, 
when the pieces played were: Trio, Op. 1, No. 1 (E flat major), Beet- 
hoven; Stringed Quartet (G major), Haydn; and Pianoforte Quartet, 
Op. 8 (B flat minor), Mendelssohn. 

Leresic.—A great deal of activity has reigned in musical matters 
lately. ‘I'here has been the fourth Gewandhaus Concert—cantata, Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott, Bach ; overture, Ruff; Pianoforte Concerto, 
Schumann (Mdlle, Marstrand) ; three pieces for the orchestra from the 
ballet of Promethus, Beethoven ; Violin Concerto, Spohr (Herr Deecke) ; 
Pianoforte Solos, Mendelssohn and Chopin (Mdlle. Marstrand); and 
Symphony in C major, with the concluding fugue, Mozart. Next came 
a musical performance in St. Thomas’s Church to celebrate the third 
centenary of the Reformation—cantata, Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Bach; the 95th Psalm, Mendelssohn; and choruses and air from The 
Messiah, Handel. The solos were entrusted to Mdlles. Schilling, 
Martini, Herren Rebling and Hertzsch ; this performance was succeeded 
by the second “ Euterpe” concert: Overture to Schiller’s Wallenstein, 
KE. Buechner ; “ Sappho,” soprano solo with orchestra (Mdlle. Spohr); 
Solos for the harp (Mdlle, Stor) ; the 23rd Psalm, Liszt (Mdlle. Spohr) ; 
and Symphony in D major, Lassen, 

Municu.—The so-called “ Paris pitch,” diapason normal, was tried for 
the first time in Marschner’s //ans Heiling, and generally considered an 
improvement on the old pitch.—Herr R. Wagner has completed the 
composition of Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg. The work will be put 
in rehearsal in the beginning of December, and the first performance 
take place in February. Herr Beck, of Vienna, has been selected for 
the part of Hans Sachs, Meanwhile, the Musician of the Future him- 
self has gone to Paris. His friend, the Abbé Liszt, has returned to 
Rome.—On All Saints’ Day, the members of the Royal Orchestra, under 
the direction of their conductor, Herr F. Wiiliner, gave a concert, at 
which they performed Missa a 5 voci, Johann Eceard (1598) ; « Offer- 
torium a 8 voci,” Palestrina; and “Graduale a 4 voci,” Vittoria. 

Ricamonp.—( From a Correspondent.)—A concert took place here on 
Wednesday, 6th inst., in aid of the Building Fund for the British 
Schools. All the performers gave their gratuitous assistance, and 
among them the Misses Edith and Gertrude Andrews (daughters and 
pupils of Mrs, John Holman Andrews), deserve especial notice. Their 
clear enunciation and pure tone are proofs of their mother’s careful 
training, and that her reputation as a vocal professor is entirely 
deserved. Both young ladies were encored in their songs. Miss Hewitt, 
who possesses a fine voice, likewise assisted, and Messrs. Ganz and Hunt 
contributed much to the pleasure of the entertainment, Altogether 
the concert was a success. 








Adbertisements. 






“THE MOSS ROSE.” 
SONG. 
Words from the German, 


Music by E. BUNNETT, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“FAIRY FOOTSTEPS.” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duxcaw Davison & Co.,, 244, Regent Strect, W. 


“THE LITTLE MESSENGHER,’’, 
SONG. 
The Words by J. LAY. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mdlle. Lrzsuarr. 


The Music by HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davson & Co.. 244, Regent Street, W. 











Published this Day, 
GRAND CAPRICE DE CONCERT 
sUR 
“NORMA,”’ 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 6s. 
London: Duxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The above Caprice was played with distinguished success by the Compose 
at his Concert, given, by kind permission, at Miss Burdett Coutts's. 


TT ABBESS. New Song. Composed by Henry Smaxv. 





Price 3s. 

“Mr, Henry Smart is one of the best of our English composers, and his new vocal 
piece, * The Abbess,’ is worthy of his genius. It has the beauties of melody, con- 
struction, and expression, for which his music is justly distinguished, and will doubt- 
less be welcomed as it deserves to be.""—Globe. 


London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BACH'’S FUGUE, ‘ALLA TARANTELLA,’ 


Played with distinguished success by 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
ALSO BY 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, 
At hs RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Price 5s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
H4s maintained its high character fur a quarter of a 
4 century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy aud Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker shoul be without it. ‘To be obtained ct ail 
Whoiesaic and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


LET ES VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


T he great success of Signor ADOLFo Ferrari's celebrated method fur The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 








Terrace, 





In the Press, 


“A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” 
BALLAD. j 
Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 
The Music by LUIGI ARDITI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


M R. SANTLEY’S New Song, “WHEN MY 
THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP," composed expressly for him by Mr. Bengpicr, 
and sung with distinguished success at the Hereford and Birmingham Festivals, is 
published, price 4s,, by Duxca Davison d& Co., 244, Regént Street, W. 








Published This Day, 


PROFESSOR GLOVER’ ORGAN BOOK, 
CONSISTING OF 
Twelve Fugues, Voluntaries, Interludes, and Preludes, 
FOR THE ORGAN, HARMONIUM, OR PIANOFORTE. 
Price 8s. 
London: Duxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG, 


“SHE NEVER CAN BE MINE.” 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr. Davip Lampgar. 


Composed by W. ALLAN SNAITH. 
Price 3s. 

“‘ The new song, ‘She never can be mine,’ by Snaith, is an excellent composition, 
and likely to become a popular favourite. In the hands of so accomplished and 
finished a singer as Mr, David I ambert, for whom the song was expressly written, 
the beauties and effects of the song were well and admirably displayed, Mr. Lambert 
was in magnificent voice, and added much to the popularity and fame of ‘She never 
ean be mine,’ which he sang with such taste and wusical feeling as to win a most 
enthusiastic encore, and finally retired from the platform amidsta storm of applause. 

Durham Mercury. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 
“TI SAW HER, AND HER SMILE WAS BRIGHT,” 
ROMANCE. 
Composed for and Dedicated to Mz. GEORGE PERREN, 


By CATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 
Price 3s. 
London; Doncan Davison & Co.; 244; Regent Street, W: 
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R. WELCH will sing Formes’s popular Lied, “IN 


SHELTERED VALE," November 21st. 





R. W. H. CUMMINGS will sing BuumentTHat’s popu- 
lar song, “THE MESSAGE,” November 20th. 


ERR REICHARDT iwill sing his popular Lied, 
“THOU ART 80 NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” at the Ballad Concert, 
St. James’s Hall, November 27th. 








Just Published. Price, half bound, 3s, 6d.; limp cloth, 2s. 


HE YOUNG VOCALIST: Twelve Songs selected 
from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, ete. Edited by Mrs. Mounsey 
BanrtTHOLoMEW. 
These lyrics are selected for children who are too young to sing operatic or 
romantic songs, or too old for those founded upon nursery tales. 
The melodies are of a suitable compass, so that the voices may not be injured by 
practice at an early age. 
Published by Grirritu & Farray, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO0.’S NEW MUSIC. 
APPY BE THY DREAMS (the favourite ballad), 


transcribed for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY Ricuarps. 3s.; free by post for 
19stamps. The Song same price. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS will play, at his PIANO- 

FORTE RECITALS, on the 10th December, at the QUEEN'S CONCERT 

ROOMS, “ Nymphs of the Fountain,” “ Vive la Reine,” Warblings at Eve,” and 
* Ire, Tarantelle,” all composed by himself. 


USICAL PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES. Just 


issued (gratis and post free) a LIST of 400 Bound Volumes, especially suited 
for amateurs and the musical profession. 


HE MUSICAL BOX. Caprice for Piano. By Immanve. 


Liesicu, 3s.; free for19 stamps, ‘ Reducing a massive Broadwood's grand 
to the dimensions of a tinkling Geneva box of tunes is the feat which Herr Liebich 
successfully performs to the wonderment of a spell-bound audience. He was, of 
course, encored.” 

London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 








NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANEL 


LONELINESS. 2. oo = ane ces ate 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 
L'ORTOLANELLA.. a 0 ee 
LA SPINAZZOLESE .. 

LITALIA ... o 


Condon : Sem pe Co, (Limited), ne, ar Street, w. 
THE LATE MR. WEISS’S NEW TRIOS. 
“THE PEASANTS’ MORNING SONG,” 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS. 
‘*THE LABOURERS’ EVENING SONG,” 
FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS. 
Price Four Shillings each. 
Ransrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, 


LA. 
8. d. 
oo 3 O 
3 0 
3 0 
3 0 
3.0 











Published This Day, 
“SONGSTERS OF SPRING,” 
CANZONET. 

Written by B. B. STEVENS. 

Expressly composed for Miss Berry GREENING, 

By ALFRED CARDER. 

Price 3s. 

London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day, 

“THE SKYLARK,” 
SONG. 

Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” 
Music by WALTER HAY. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


pf Aerts. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosauine. 


Sung by Miss S, P 
of Music). . i ong yne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 


London : Dunoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SCHUBERTH’S 
ICARAGURA WALTZ (on Central American 


National Airs), played with immense success on the C 
price 43., by Duncan Davison & Co!, 244, Regent Street, ‘ar ies 














La Grande 
Duchesse 


OFFENBACH. 


Tuts, the most Popular OPERA ever 
written by OFFENBACH, is the property 
of BOOSEY & Co., Holles Street. Pro- 


ceedings will be commenced against all 





persons importing or selling French editions 


of the Work. 





NOW READY, 


KETTERER’S Grande Duchesse . 4s, 
CRAMER'S Grande Duchesse. . 4s. 
STRAUSS'S Grande Duchesse Valse 45. 
ARBAN’S Grande Duchesse . . 45, 





The complete Opera may be had 12s; also 
the Songs with French Words. 








LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W: 
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THE 


Dieitorium, 


(MYER MARKS, PatenTee). 





RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE LEADING 
PROFESSORS. 





This remarkable Invention mate- 
rially assists any person to play and 
become perfect on the Pianoforie, 
Organ, or Harmonium, in an incre- 
dibly short time. 





Price 15s. 6d. 


(Including the Exercises for Practice), or sent to 
any part of the Country Carriage Free, on receipt 
of P. O. Order for 18s. 





LONDON: 
CHAPPELL & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 





TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Hirmingham Musical Festival, 


L8 6 %; 


JOHN EF. BARNETT 


Cloth Boards, 8s. 








Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; 





THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 


The Ship was cheered . Ss oe 
(Arranged as a Song) 
A fair breeze blew. : - &. 
Sung by Mdlle. TIETJENS. 
Down dropt the breeze. ca 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
O happy living things p : «= = 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 
O Sleep, it is a gentle thing . . «— 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK 
Two voices in the air (Duet) . ‘ 4s. 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdme. PATEY-WHY TOCK 
Swiftly flew the Ship a 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY 
The Harbour Bay ‘ —— 


Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 
CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are tn the Press. 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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—— 
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NEW EDITION OF 


HEMY’S 


Royal Modern 
Tutor 


THE PIANOFORTE 


PRINTED FROM FULL SIZE MUSIC PLATES. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





“A VaruanLe Coryricut.—At the recent great sale in London, 
of D’Almaine and Co.’s stock of musie copyrights, ‘Hemy’s Royal 
Modern Tutor for the Pianoforte’ was knocked down to the firm of 
Merztern & Co. for £502 10s. This was thought at the time a very 
large sum for the work. It, however, turns out that such is not the 
care; we find that it was valued by D*Almaine’s late manager, an 
excellent authority, as cheap at from one thousand to twelve hundred 
pounds. The sum it actually realized at the sale was so startling, and 
so far beyond what was ever before given by the music trade for any 
similar work, that the buyers were afraid to ‘goin’ for it. Since the 
sale, Merzien & Co, have stated that they woulé not take fifteen hun- 
dred pounds for their newly-acquired copyright. Henri F. Hemy’s 
really clever and valuable clementary work is thus placed in advance 
of every other pianoforte tutor in this country.”—Newcastle Daily 
Journal, June 19, 1867. 





LONDON: 


METZLER AND C0, 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 








TO APPEAR ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


“HANOVER 
QUARE: 


A MAGAZINE OF 
NEW AND COPYRIGHT 


PIANOFORTE AND VOCAL MUSIC, 


BY THE MOST EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 


From “The Daily Telegraph,” Nov. 4. 
‘*A novelty has just been brought out under the above title. 








Now that it is a 


Jait accompli, one cannot but wonder that some such undertaking has not been 


started long ago. Ever since the Gentleman's Magazine was first projected, the 
number of monthly journals devoted to the publication of literary essays and 
papers has been gradually and constantly increasing, and it is probable that there 
was never 80 much activity displayed in this particular branch of composition as 
at this moment. So important, indeed, has this — braneh of journalism 
become, that the day on which the monthly periodicals are published has for 
very many bee been a time of such exceptional business that it has acquired a 
particular tion, and ‘ Magazine Day’ has long been for all the magnates 
of Paternoster Row as momentous an epoch as settling day for the speculators of 
the Stock Exchange. Thackeray gave a new impetus to this department of 
literary industry by the origination of the Cornhill Magazine, and since then Temple 
Bar, Belgravia, and St, Paul's have further widened the broad track that was first 
cleared more than a century ago. But elthough music has been cultivated of late 
years to a greater extent even than literature, no professor or publisher has, until 
now, had the obvious idea of attempting for his own art what has so long been 
successfully effected for letters. Mr. Lindsay Sloper is the Columbus who has 
broken the egg, and Messrs. Ashdown and Parry, of Hanover Square, have fitted 
out an expedition into undiscovered regions of musical activity. Following the 
example of Thackeray, he has given to his magazine an appellation which is 
derived from the place of busi of his publishers. But he is more fortunate in 
the locality, inasmuch as ‘ Hanover Square’ is associated in the minds of amateurs 
with their first hearing of almost all the masterpieces which they most venerate 
and love. Inthe old Concert Rooms of Hanover Square many of the greatest 
works of the greatest masters—such, for instance, as the Choral Symphony—have 
for the first time been endowed with the breath of life, while every music lover 
must refer to the same classic ground his earliest acquaintance with the genius of 
every great musician. The title then of ‘Hanover Square’ is gg od appro- 
priate to the new venture’ and ‘new’ the venture emphatically is. There has, it 
is true, been no lack of monthly magazines, in which old music has been repub- 
lished—in which a few popular pieces have been ingeniously supported by a 
quantity of ‘ .’ But, so far as we know, there has been no periodical 
publication consisting exclusively of o al matter. Each number is to contain 
two pianoforte pieces and two songs, ¢ first number, which lies before us now, 
is in every respect admirable. It opens with a piece from the accomplished and 
ready pen of Mr. Benedict—a highly favourable example of his yapae ow | 
characteristic manner. ‘ Sorrows and Joys,' as the ‘ musical sketch’ is entitled, 
is a somewhat ambitious and elaborate piece in several movements, the varying 
character of which may be supposed to typify the tears and smiles that make up 
the mingled warp and woof of human life, the impressive chorale which brings 
the composition to.a conclusion thus symbolizing the consolation found in religion. 
The allegretto movement is especially elegant, but the entire piece is in the highest 
degree artistic and imaginative. 1t is followed = he new setting, by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, of Tennyson’s charming cradle-song, ‘ at does little birdie say? No- 
thing could possibly be more simple than the melody, and no melody could more 
exquisitely translate the gentle words into music, It is such a tune as ‘knitters 
and spinsters in the sun’ might love to sing, and yet so perfectly lovely that the 
most exacting connoisseur cannot but admire it. e shall be much mistaken if 
this berceuse do not prove equally popular in the nursery and concert room. 

remainder of this number is made up by a cleverly written eaprice, by Mr Sidney 
Smith, entitled ‘ Bright Hours,’ a P cae that will be acceptable to many drawing- 
room performers, and a ballad, ‘ Bessie Bell,’ from the inexhaustible portfolio of 
Mr. Henry Smart. The second number, to be published on the Ist of December, 
will contain pianoforte pieces by Messrs. Silas and Kuhe, and songs by Mr. Balfe 
and Miss Gabriel. The magazine is excellently printed on good pper, of octavo 
size, and, being sold for one shilling, is a marvel of cheapness. If published in 
the ordinary manner, the four pieces would certainly be priced at twelve shillings, 
whereas they are here offered for as many pence. We shall expect to see the 
Hanover Square side by side with the Cornhill and Tinsley's on every railway book- 
stall in the kingdom. Thence it must soon find its way to every drawing-room," 


LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, Hanover 8g. 


And may to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

















Mined) Wy Hexpersow, Parr, and Fexro, at No. £3. Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middiesex. 
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